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From the Monthly Packet. 
THE FEDERAL BRIDGE-BURNING EXPE- 
DITION. 


Accounts of several very dashing ‘ex- 
ploits, by small parties of soldiers of the 
Confederate States have reached us, but 
comparatively few, if any, by those of the 
Northern armies. Perhaps in the natural 
feeling for those who appear to be the 
weaker party fighting against superior 
numbers with indomitable perseverance, 
we have overlooked some of those deeds 
of daring which such a war is sure to call 
forth. Where war is being waged on such 
a large scale, in a country intersected by 
railroads, the old days of marching are 
comparatively at an end, for all supplies of 
men and stores are forwarded by the more 
speedy and ready method ; and at the same 
time thatgreat ease of communication is 
thus obtained, a risk is encountered in the 
liability of a railroad tq be injured and\the 
traffic stopped for precious days by flying 

arties of the enemy destroying bridges; 
Sates the repair of which ‘irreparable dis- 
asters may befall troops thus as completely 
isolated for the time as if their communica- 
tions were cut off by the enemy occupying 
the ground in force. An account of an 
expedition undertaken with such a purpose, 
written in a singularly modest, unassuming 
tone by Lieutenant William Pittenger, of 
the second Ohio volunteers, has lately come 
into our hands, and we hope that the inter- 


lost in the condensed sketch we propose to 
attempt. 

Mr. Pittenger was one of the last per- 
sons likely, it would be supposed, to be 
most anxious for a desperate expedition of 
this kind, and, as he is stated in the intro- 
duction by a friend, to be one of the most 
enthusiastically brave during his conduct. 
He was the son of a farmer, and so much 
distinguished during his youth by his bent 
for the study of history and science, that 
his proposed profession was tuition. He 
appears to have been a small stout man, 
and very short-sighted; at the time of 
starting on the expedition, about twenty- 
two years old. 

In the spring of 1862, some reverses in 
the South West—the loss of Fort Don- 
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elson, and the success of Grant inst 
Johnston in Tennessee — determined the 
Confederates to adopt an inner line of de 
fence. In the West this line may be rough 
ly taken to be the Memphis and Chariles- 
ton Railroad, extending from Memphis 
through Corinth, Huntsville, Chattan 

and Atlanta, to Charleston. The Federal 
fleet ruled the Mississippi; Grant, with ‘his 
army and gunboats, occupied the Tennessee 
river; Buell, with 40,000 men, was march- 
ing through the State of Tennessee towards 
the same point ; Mitchel, in whose division 
were the second Ohio, was also in Tennes- 
see; and Morgan, with another strong force, 
before the Gap in the Cumberland moun- 
tains, ready to strike at Knoxville. 

To meet these forces, Beauregard con- 
centrated his main army at Corinth, with 
detachments along the railroad to Chatta- 
nooga. The railroads on which he relied 
being an irregular parallelogram, of which 
the northern side extended from Memphis 
to Chattanooga, the eastern from Chatta- 
nooga to Atlanta, the southern from Atlanta 
to Jackson in Mississippi, and the western 
from Jackson to Memphis. The great East 
Tennessee and Virginia Railroad intersect- 
ed this parallelogram at Chattanooga. 
Thus, if the northern and eastern rail- 
roads could be destroyed for a time, Beaure- 

ard would be isolated and East Tennessee 
eft open to Morgan. These communica- 
tions were considered so important, that it 
had been —— to reach them with 
armies and destroy them by force; but ‘the 
distance precluded this. At this time J. J. 
Andrews, a “secret agent of the United 
States,” or, as we should call it, a spy, 
“who had repeatedly visited every part of 
the South,” proposed to accomplish the 
same object by a small party in disguise, 
who should burn the bridges, and thus give 
time for a great blow to be struck. He 
first made the proposition to General Buell, 
who did not approve it, and afterwards to 
Mitchel, who received it with favour. The 
division was at Murfinsboro’, when eight 
men were detailed on secret service. 

were the conjectures as to their destina- 
tion; but Pittenger was soon let into the 
secret by an officer who was an~intimate 
friend. His imagination was so taken ‘by 
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an idea so audacious as penetrating many 
miles into the enemy’s country to burn 
their bridges, that he instantly went to the 
Colonel to beg that he might be included 
if any similar expedition should start. The 
party soon returned, having made their 
way on foot to Chattanooga, and thence 
by railway to Atlanta, in civilian dresses. 
_ he they expected to meet an engineer, 
and with his assistance to seize the passen- 

r train at breakfast and run through to 

eir own lines, burning all the bridges. 


‘They waited several days, but the man did 


not’ come, having been ety to run 


thus defeated, 


n the 7th of April Andrews returned 
to the camp, now at Shelbyville, having 
spent some time on the railroads, and re- 

rted that the plan was still feasible, but 

ired a larger number of men. Twenty- 
four were therefore detailed from the 3d 
Qhio regiment in Sill’s brigade, of whom 
Pittenger was one. They procured plain 
clothes, and, anerg# A % — a. 
passed quietly through Shelbyville by twos 
and ihcoms, be made their frst aidieg 
in a thicket two or three miles farther on. 
There, in the dark, in this small thicket, 
where they were sure of no listeners, An- 
drews revealed his plans, the first orders 
being to make their way to Chattanooga in 


-small parties, the distance being a hundred 


-and three miles. The party to which Pit- 
tenger belonged, consisting of four, started 
to walk along the railway ; but rain had be- 


gun to fall, and they became so wet and 


weary as to be compelled to seek shelter. 
A house was at last found, and the inmates 
roused; they told the master that they 
were Kentuckians disgusted with the tyran- 
ny of Lincoln, and discovered by his dis- 
sentient remarks that he was a Unionist, 
but did riot dare to reveal themselves to 
him. Next day they were stopped by some 
of their own guards at Wartrace, and were 


obliged to inform the commanding-officer 
of their real character to procure their 


release. At Manchester they managed to 
obtain the names of some of the most 
rominent secessionists on the way, who 
would be likely to help them on towards 
the free South: and knowing these names 
proved of great advantage; for, having in- 
fluential men to inquire for, it was taken 
for granted that they were trustworthy. 
ootsore from the constant rain making 
their feet sodden, the Cumberland moun- 
tains were a hard and toilsome journey ; 
the descent, over steep rocks, yawning 


‘chasms, and great gullies, by an eastern 
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Tennessee road, led down to Battle Creek 
—a beautiful valley hemmed in by lofty 
projecting ridges. The legend of the ori- 
gin of the name is, that an Indian tribe re- 
treating hither with booty were traced by 
their pursuers, who, to make the capture sure, 
divided their forces, each band taking one 
side of the valley. Though the mornin 
mist came down in thick fog, they marche 
on, determined that their prey should not 
escape; and meeting at the head of the 
valley, each supposed the other age to be 
the enemy; and not till nearly all kad 
fallen in a desperate contest, did they find 
out their error; while the plunderers high- 
er up the mountains listened to the noise 
of the conflict in safety. 

They spent the night at the house of a 
man whom they termed a rabid Secession- 
ist, and whom they so thoroughly deceived, 
that when they were apprehended they 
heard he could not believe that those whom 
he entertained could be anything but loyal 
Southerners. 

At Jasper, on the Tennessee, they met 
Andrews, who gave them some directions 
as to how to make their way best so as to 
avoid posts where they would be ques- 
tioned, not having satisfactory credentials 
such as Andrews himself possessed. In 
the morning they were getting into the 
ferry-boat, when an order arrived to allow 
no one to pass for three days; so they 
turned over the spurs of the mountains 
again, and at last got ferried over unques- 
tioned at Chattanooga. Thence they went 
by train to Marietta, arriving about mid- 
night; and here the whole party were 
warned by Andrews to be ready by four 
next morning for their great attempt. 

Eight miles from Marietta is a station 
called Big Shanty, where the train stops 
for breakfast. Round it were encamped 
at that time ten thousand men, and a guard 
was placed watching the train. Now came 
the moment of excitement; the engineer, 
conductor, and most of the passengers, 
were gone to the eating-house. Andrews 
takes a look up the line, and says quietly, 
“ Let us go, boys;” just as quietly they rise 
and stroll after him without exciting any 
suspicion. So they reach the head of the 
train; Andrews and two engineers leap on 
the engine, one takes the er and the 
others climb the first baggage-car, which 
had been, with two others, uncoupled from 
the rest of the train. One moment — and 
suspense and concealment was over; and 
away they go, those twenty daring men, 
far within the bounds of the Confederacy. 
Four as willing hearts had missed the 
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rest of the party. Away they go, rejoic- 
ing in the idea of running back to their 
own lines at Huntsville in triumph. But 
the telegraph! There was no telegraph 
station at Bi Shanty; but the danger 
must be guarded against. They stop; a 
man climbs the telegraph-post, detaches the 
wire, and swings down on it, and it is cut 
with a saw found on the engine. 

While this was being done, another party 
took up a rail and laid it on the car to car- 
ry off. Andrews clasped their hands in 
ecstacy —“ Only one more train to pass, 
and we will run at full speed, burn the 
bridges behind us, and off to Mitchel at 
Huntsville.” It would have been accom- 
plished if only one train had been on the 
road to meet them. 

Being before the regular time, they were 
obliged to run slowly to meet the down 
train at the regular time on a siding; the 
railroad being, as most are in America, a 
single line. At the next station Andrews 
procured a time-table from the tank-tender, 
telling him that he was running an express 
powder train for Beauregard. On they 
went till they came to the station where 
the down train passed ; finding the switch 
not right, Andrews walked into the station, 
took down the keys, and without saying a 
word to any one, adjusted the switch. The 
station men made some: objection, but the 
powder-train story quieted them. After 
waiting a short time, the down train passed ; 
but what was their disappointment to see 
ared flag on it, the signal that an extra 
train was following it. Thus they still had 
to run at the regular time, which was very 
slow, not more than twelve miles an hour. 
At last they stopped on a siding to let the 
expected train pass, and had to wait twen- 
ty-five minutes for it. It came; but it 
also carried a red flag. Thus, notwith- 
standing their now extreme anxiety, there 
was nothing for it but to run on in the 
regular slow time. No retreat. Nothing 
but to obstruct the track as much as pos- 
sible by Jaying on cross-ties, and to cut the 
telegraph-wire between each station so that 
no message could get a-head of them. 

Near to the station where they expected 
to meet the last train, they stopped to take 
up a rail. This was a tedious business, 
from want of proper tools, and was hardly 
effected when the whistle of an engine in 
pursuit was heard. The other train was 
a in safety ; but the pursuers, aban- 

oning their own engine, ran on foot to 
meet the coming train, and turned it back 
in pursuit. Every expedient that could be 


thought of to delay the coming train was 
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now adopted; but as they were cutting 
the wire near Calhoun, it came in sight. 
Then ensued ‘probably the most wonderful 
chase on record — the flying engine at full 
speed, the cars rocking furiously. The 
smoke of the pursuer could be seen in 
every long reach, and the scream of the 
whistle heard on every curve. It was still 
necessary to cut the wire, and to gain time 
for that two cars were successively dropped 
on the line. A new expedient was now 
tried: the end of the remaining car was 
knocked out, so that rails, cross-ties, and 
any other obstacle, might be dropped out 
on the railway without stopping. Most of 
these bounded off the line; but some few 
remained, aud caused delay to the pursuers, 
During one necessary stop for cutting the 
telegraph, a rail was placed with one end 
projecting upwards towards the advancing 
train. The engineer, who afterwards visite 
ed them, told them that this was very near- 
ly successful; and if it had been but one 
inch higher the train would have been up- 
set, for the rail was so small and dark that 
it could not be seen till too late to stop. 
The pursuers were very energetic and de- 
termined ; one man rode on the cow-catch- 
er, and would jump down to throw off 
obstructions, and re-mount with the train 
only checked, not stopped entirely. 

e fliers gained time nevertheless, but 
not enough to take up a rail; for each 
time they tried, the pone were again 
visible before the rail could be torn up. 
A plan was now proposed to Andrews to 
let the engine be taken on out of sight, 
on a curve, while the party, placing an 
obstruction on the line, should conceal 
themselves, in readiness, when the train 
came up, to shoot every man on the engine, 
reverse it, and let it drive back. Andrews 
did not consent; but afterwards said, in 
prison, he regritted that the attempt had 
not been made. 

All this time they were running through 
towns and villages at a terrific rate; in- 
tending passengers came down as they 
heard the train approach, but shrank in 
horror at the rate they were going, and 
were still more astonished when they saw 
three trains full of soldiers in pursuit. 
Wood and water now began to run short. 
They had obtained supplies at first, but 
later the close pursuit had prevented this. 
Now they attempted to kindle a fire in the 
one car left, in order to leave it burning 
on a bridge; but the rapid motion put the 
matches out. Now at last they were com- 
pelled to feel that they had failed, and 
nothing remained but to save themselves. - 


* 
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The telegraph was not cut, and the first 
message sent a-head of them. At Chatta- 
nooga great preparations were made, and 
the military received orders to shoot every 
one. Now, fifteen miles from Chattanooga, 
it was determined to abandon the train; 
Andrews unfortunately giving orders to 
disperse and each man to shift for himself. 
Had they kept together, they would have 
had a good chance of reaching the Tennes- 
see river, fifteen miles, and crossing it be- 
fore the country was roused. Once over 
the river and in the forests, the chances 
would have been much in their favour of 
reaching their own forces. 
Now we may return to the pursuers, and 
give an account of how the chase was so 
dily organized. An extract from a 
uthern newspaper is given by Mr, Pitten- 
It commences with an account of the 
Blank astonishment felt at seeing the engine 
with three cars move off while all were at 
breakfast at Big Shanty. Fuller, the con- 
ductor, or, as we should call him, guard, 


Cain, the engineer, and Murphy, foreman of 


the wood department, started off on foot at 
a run, amid shouts of laughter of the crowd ; 
yet that very run on foot saved the Confed- 
eracy from a great disaster. Three miles 
on they met a party of plate-layers with a 
small truck such as they use to carry their 
tools. They took this and some men, run- 
ning behind to push it up inclines, and let- 
ting it drive at full speed on the descents. 
In this way they ran on to Etowah station, 
twenty miles, where stood an old coal-engine 
with steam up; this they took on to Kings- 
ton at full speed, and found that the fugi- 
tives were only twenty minutes a-head. 
There is a junction, and the engines waiting 
ready fired up for the down train; this they 
took, and a large party of gentlemen joined 
them with arms procured as they could. 
Near Adairsville they found rails taken up 
— perceiving it in time to stop, but they had 
toFeave the train. Fuller and Murphy 
now started again on foot, and in two miles 
met the down goods train and reversed the 
engine, diving the trucks before it one 
mile from Adairsville. Then they left the 
trucks on a siding, and on to Calhoun, a 
short distance above which they caught sight 
of their chase halted on a curve. Of course 
they were up and off at once; and now was 
indeed hot pursuit. Now were needed sharp 
eyes to catch sight of the cross-ties and other 
obstructions left on the line. The cars left 
behind were coupled to the front of the en- 
gine, and so driven to the first siding and 
here left. Thus they were within four 
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hundred yards when the adventurers left 
their engine and took to the woods. 

Thus this most skilful and energetic pur- 
suit, so pressed that not one bridge could be 
burnt, saved the Confederacy from dangers 
thus summed up by their own paper:— 
“ Had they succeeded in burning the bridges, 
the enemy at Huntsville would have occu- 
pied Chattanooga by Sunday night. Yes- 
terday they would have been in Knoxville, 
and thus had possession of all East Tennessee. 
Our forces at Knoxville, Greenville, and 
Cumberland Gap, would, ere this, have been 
in the hands of the enemy. Lynchburg, 
Virginia, would have been moved on at\ 
once. This would have given them posses- 
sion of the Valley of Virginia, and Stone- 
wall Jackson could have hon attacked in 
the rear. They would have possession of 
the railroad leading to Charlottesville and 
Orange Court House, as well as the South 
Side Railroad leading to Petersburg and 
Richmond. They might have been able to 
unite with McClellan’s forces and attack 
Jo. Johnston’s army front and flank. It is 
not by any means improbable that our army 
in Virginia would have been defeated, cap- 
tured, or driven out-of the State, this week. 
Reinforcements from all the eastern and 
south-east portion of the country would have 
been cut off from Beauregard. The enemy 
have Huntsville ~ow, and with all these de- 
signs accomplished, his army would have 
been effectually cut off.” 

Thus ended this most daring scheme; 
hardly practicable in a war between two 
nations of different tongues, for how rare 
would it be to find a sufficient number of 
| foreigners speaking the language so well, ard 
| acquainted with the habits and localities of 
| a strange country, as to penetrate some two 
| hundred miles or more without exciting 
| some suspicion? Sufficient interest has, we 
| trust, been excited in our bold adventurers 
| to cause a wish to know their ultimate fate. 

The narrative now turns to Mr. Pitten- 
ger’s own adventures. It was Saturday, the 
12th of April, when he thus found himself 
adrift in a strange country, without compass, 
and only a vague knowledge that proceed- 
ing in the north-west direction would bring 
him to friends. It happened to be a general 
muster-day for conscripts; and as soon as 
the news of the expedition was received, 
drill was suspended and all turned out in 
chase. The country was rough and uneven; 
pines in the bottoms, but the timber on the’ 
spurs mostly oak, and other deciduous trees, 
not then in leaf, and affording no conceal- 
ment. After crossing a stream in flood with 
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a0 difficulty, and onting a ae wre 
ank, he lay exhausted, when the distant 
bay of a bloodhound reached his ears. The 
sound roused his energies, and he proceeded 
as well as he could, for that time escaping. 
Towards evening he came on a hut, and 
venturing to inquire the road to Chatta- 
nooga, found he was but eight miles from it. 
Taking the best direction he could when out 
of sight, he walked for more than an hour 
very fast, when what was his horror to find, 
that, as often occurs to persons lost in the 
bush, he had made a circle and returned to 
the place he started from. Another start 
and another hour's toil only produced the 
same disappointment; and a few steps more 
brought him to the same river he had before 
crossed, and within hearing of the blood- 
hounds. In desperation he took the road, 
and following it a long time, met a negro, 
from whom he learnt he was only four miles 
from Chattanooga. He now resolved to en- 
deavor to reach the Tennessee river, some 
ten miles off; for some time going well 
enough, but a large field of dead timber set 
him astray again. He reached a large road 
which seemed to lead right, and walked 
along it for several miles: no moon, no stars, 
to guide; only the leaden clouds overhead. 
At last he met three horsemen in the dark. 

“ How far is it to Chattanooga ? ” 

“ Three miles.” 

“Ts this the road ?” 

“ Yes sah! right a-head.” 

These continual errors exhausted his 
strength, and at last he lay down and slept; 
waking with a start, fancying he heard a 
voice saying, “ Let us shoot him before he 
wakes,” to find himself in solitude. Thus he 
blundered on, seeing illusions of angels and 
other shadowy forms, no doubt produced by 
fatigue and hunger. Once he nearly walked 
in‘on a picket, no doubt sent out to appre- 
hend the “engine thieves.” Night was 
passed in pouring rain, and Sunday morning 
came; weary and foot-sore, he walked on, 
scarcely heeding any one, till about twelve 
o'clock. Near Lafayette, in Georgia, a 
ey of about twenty men apprehended 

im. Questioned by the leader of the party, 
he repeated the story that he was a citizen 
of Kentucky, disgusted with the North, and 
going «o join the Confederate army; giv- 
ing such a plausible account of his proceed- 
ings. that the leader said, — 

“We may as well let this fellow go; he 
seems all right.” But another said they 
had better take him to town, and then if he 
was all right, they could help him on his way 
to Corinth. 

In Lafayette he was closely examined by 
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some lawyers, and had to invent all particu- 
lars of his journey from Flemin comm in 
Kentucky. They were evidently puzzled; 
but while they were deliberating, a man ar- 
rived on horseback from Kinggold, with the 
news that some of the bridge-burners had 
been captured, and had at first pretended to 
be citizens of Kentucky from Fleming 
county. Thus by the mischance of the 
similarity of description, the last hope of re- 
lease was taken away. Next day, again 
brought up for examination, he claimed to 
be taken before the military oe 
and announced that he would before’ 

state his name, regiment, and cause of com 
ing. Accordingly he was sent to Chatta- 
nooga, and brought before General Led 
better ; on leaving whom he saw Andrews 
and two more members of fhe expedition 
waiting to be brought in. He was confined, 
with many other prisoners, in a suffocating 
underground room of the negro gaol in 
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Chattanooga, where they were soinsufficient , 


ly fed as to be continually suffering hunger ; 
and others of their number were continually 
added as they were captured. They re- 
mained here three onlie during which 
time Andrews was tried; and a former 
business partner of his, whom he himself 
had eR as a witness, testified that An- 
drews had repeatedly been in the South, 
and professed allegiance to the Confeder- 
acy; indeed, he had passes in his possession 
which could hardly have been obtained 


without having taken the oath of allegiance. | 


The sentence was not then given, and they 
were soon afterwards removed to Madison, 
There they were visited by a man whom 
Andrews recognized as a Federal spy, 
though dressed in Confederate uniferm, 
They had no opportunity for private com- 
munication; and in the evening the cap- 
tain of the guard told them that it had been 
ascertained that a spy of Lincoln’s had beep 
among the visitors, and a guard was sent 
the station to arrest him just as the tra 
was coming in. He indignantly told them 
he had plenty of papers in his pocket to 
prove his character; they released theiy 
hold to allow.him to produce the papers. 
He put his hands in his pockets as if to 
search for them, waited till the train had got 
into swing, when he wrenched himself from 
his captors and swung himself into the train. 
There was no telegraph station at Madison, 
and he escaped. 

In three days they were sent back to 
Chattanooga to their old em, but now 
put in the upper room of the prison; the 
removal having been occasioned by reports 
that Mitchel was advancing. All this time 
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they were chained; but one of the party 
‘having a small knife, managed to make keys 
of the bones of their meat, so they were 
able to release themselves, and resume their 
fetters when necessary. 

Twelve were at last detailed to be sent to 
Knoxville for trial, being told it was only 
to establish the fact of their being a military 
expedition. While there, news reached 
them that Andrews and another had escaped 
from Chattanooga. This was the method: 
One day an officer entered, and carelessly 
handed to Andrews his death-warrant, as 
traitor to the Confederacy. He was sepa- 

,rated from the others, and put into the 
lower room. They determined to effect his 
escape ; cut round the bolts of the trap-door, 
raised it, and drew him up by a rope made 
of blankets, cut another hole through the 
ceiling, and just at gray dawn Andrews 
mounted aloft, and the next instant was 
swinging to a rope of blankets over the wall. 
But he had loosened some bricks, and their 
fall gave the alarm; he dropped to the 
— and was over the fence at once, 
ollowed by another. Andrews went only 
a few hundred yards from the town, and hid 
in a tree till night, gained the river and 
crossed it; but at break of day was seen and 
chased just as he was going to climb another 
tree for concealment during the day. He 
regained the river, swam to an island, where 
he hid, but was discovered by bloodhounds; 
he threw them off by wading in shallow 
water, climbed a tree, and baffled his pursu- 
ers. Two little boys had remained, and one 
of them said he saw a curious great bunch 
in a tree; looked again, and called out that 
itwas aman. Andrews attempted again to 
cross the river, but was captured by a canoe. 
He was sent to Atlanta and there hung. 
The other man was captured by a party of 
cavalry, on the ve brink of safety, and 
sent to Atlanta, whither the remainder of 
the prisoners had been removed. 

The twelve at Knoxville were tried sep- 
arately, on a charge for “lurking in and 
around Confederate camps as spies, for the 
purpose of obtaining information.” Not a 
word of the engine adventure. Their plan 
of defence was to tell their real intention, 
and claim that they were soldiers detailed on 
a military expedition, and therefore entitled 
to the protection accorded to prisoners of 
war. ey were allowed to employ coun- 
sel. The trial appeared to proceed favour- 
ably; and their counsel cited in their fa- 
vour the instance of the Confederate Gen- 
eral Morgan having dressed his men in Fed- 
eral uniform, and by passing them off as 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, succeeded in reach- 
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ing a railroad and damaging it. Also that 
some of these men, being captpred, were 
treated by the Federal Government as pris- 
oners of war. Seven had been tried, when 
on another advance by Mitchel and Morgan 
threatening Knoxville, they were removed 
to Atlanta, when their companions from 
Chattanooga were in another neighbouring 
gaol. 
One day, without any warning, seven 
were removed from the room ; and presently 
one returned saying, “ We are to be exe- 
cuted immediately.” Then came the sad 
farewells; and their cruel doom was speed- 
ily carried out and met with the greatest 
courage. 

Thenceforward was a gloomy time, no one 
knowing when he might be taken for the 
same fate, and sorrowing for their comrades. 
Plans of escape were often talked of; and 
at last the attempt was precipitated by a re- 
port that orders had come from Washington 
for the execution of the whole party. The 
plan was to seize the jailor when he came 
to take out the buckets that supper was 
brought in, take the keys and release all, 
while others fell on the guard, taking their 
arms. The jiilor was seized, Pittenger 
placed his hand on his mouth, and he was 

uietly secured, not without a vigorous re- 
sistance. The guards were as successfully 
disarmed ; but two happened to be lounging 
at a distance, and gave the alarm. There 
were troops at hand, and nothing was to be 
done but to throw down the guns and run 
for it. ‘Those who were engaged up-stairs, 
on ccming down found the court full of 
armed men; and making an attempt to dash 
past them, were most of them captured, to 
the number of six, of whom Pittenger was 
one —his short sight not enabling him to 
take ready advantage of opportunities. This 
occurred in October. 

Eight escaped; two southward to the 
coast, where they found means to get on 
board a Federal cruiser. Two westward, 
by a most perilous journey, of which one of 
them furnished an account. 

“ We started on the 16th of October, and 
reached the Federal lines on the 16th of 
November. During this time we endured 
all the hardships imaginable. We travelled 
night and day, sleeping mostly in the woods, 
and subsisting on wild grapes, chestnuts, 
hickory nuts, walnuts, and some few sweet 

tatoes. Occasionally we got a little corn- 

read from the poor class whites and the 
negroes. It was miseratle stuff. Several 


times we slipped into the fields where ne- 
groes were at work, and stole the provisions 
they had brought for their dinner. 


Once 
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we were seven days without a bite of bread, 


and often went without for two or three 
days. We suffered much with cold, for our 
clothes were very poor. We slept but twice 
in houses during the whole journey. One 
night we travelled till we became chilled 
and weary; it was very late, and we were 
nearly frozen, when we fortunately discover- 
ed a nest of hogs.. Immediately we routed 
them up, and lying down in the warm re- 
treat they had left, slept till morning. 
Many streams were in our way, which we 
were obliged to wade, or float across on logs. 
After twenty-two days of such privations, 
we reached the Tennessee river, twenty- 
seven miles below Bridgeport. There we 
pressed a canoe into the service, and started 
down the river. We would run the canoe 
at night, and hide it and ourselves in the 
day-time. When we arrived at the head of 
Muscle Shoals, we were compelled to aban- 
don our canoe on account of low water, and 
make a circuit of forty miles round. When 
we reached the foot of the Shoals, we pro- 
cured a skiff, and continued our voyage until 
within twelve miles of Pittsburg Landing. 
Here we left the river, and striking across the 
country to Corinth, reached there in safety.” 

The re-taken prisoners now expected noth- 
ing but the worst ; but happily their fears were 
not realized, nor was their treatment worse. 
Wells, the jailor, was unable to write a legible 
hand, and often‘employed prisoners to make 
out requisitions and reports for him. Pit- 
tenger was one day so engaged in the of- 
fice when a man in the unifonm of a Con- 
federate officer was brought in for confine- 
ment in barracks. He seemed very drunk, 
but remonstrated against being confined 
with all the prisoners ; 80 Wells allowed 
him to remain in the office while he went to 
look after some other business. No sooner 
was the room clear, than he approached Pit- 
tenger without a trace of drunkenness. 

“ You are a prisoner ?” 

“ Yes, sir.’ ‘7 

“ One they call engine thieves ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T know you; I washere when your com- 
rades were hung. They do not yet know who 
I am, but they will to-morrow; and then I 
shall be hung, for I am a spy from the Fed- 
eral army. Can’t you help me?” 

After a few questions to test his truth, 
Pittenger asks, “ What can I do for you?” 


“ Can’t you write me a pass and sign the 
commander’s name to it ?” 

‘“‘ That would be discovered ; but take that 
overcoat,” pointing to one belonging to 
Wells, “ put it round you, and walk inde- 
pendently past the guards; chances are you 
wiil not be stopped.” 

He tried it, and succeeded in getti 
safely off. When Wells returned, he ask 
Pittenger where the officer was; and re- 
ceived for answer, “He picked up his 
coat, and said he was going to supper.” 
Wells soon saw how it was, and after send- 
ing off in haste to the guard, began to think 
about the coat. A few questions more as 
to where he got it, answered, “ Off the foot of 
the bed.” Wells sprang up, “ Mycoatt 
worth eighty dollars! the villain!” then sat 
down again, exclaimed, “Well, if that 
aint a cool joke!” burst* into a loud laugh, 
and so it ended. 

y The Confederates often tried to induce 
their prisoners to enlist in the army, alwa: 
meeting with a refusal. The heavy wee 
rolled on, but at last came the joyful news 
that they were exchanged. But there was 
more time to be passed yet before they were 
released. On the 3d of December they were 
sent to Richmond, and there confined, with 
many other Federal prisoners, for a time ; af- 
terwards their party of six and nine Tennes- 
seeans together. It was a hard trial to see 
other parties marched away to the truce- 
boats, and their own time not yet come. At 
last, on the 18th of March, they were a 
ed, and to their intense delight once more able 
to revisit their families, who had long since 
— up all hope of seeing them again. 

hey each received a medal from the 
secretary at war, and were made lieuten- 
ants. 

Thus ended this remarkable expedition. 
Of the twenty-four who originally started, 
two were left behind in Marietta. and com- 
pelled to serve in a battery of artillery, from 
which, at different times, they both escaped 
during actions. Eight escaped from prison 
in October, six were exchanged in 
and eight were executed. Perhaps in the 
case of Andrews, convicted of being a spy, 
and of having taken the oath of allegiance, 
this can cause no surprise; but as regards 
the other seven, it does appear fae a 
stretch of the laws of war. 
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CHAPTER XXIXx. 


AT LAST. 


**T bid thee hail, not as in former oe 
. Not as my chosen only, but my bride, 
My very bride. coming to make my house 
A glorious temple.” 
A. H, HALLAM, 


4 


“ TimBER Enp, LiTTLEWORTHY, r 
September 10th. 


“Dear Miss Wiitiams,—I must be- 
in by entreating your forgiveness for ad- 
Seaee you in a manner for which perhaps 
u may be unprepared; but I trust you 
ve always been aware that any objections 
that I may have offered to my brother Col- 
in’s attachment to yourself have never been 
ae or owing to anything but an un- 
unate complication of circumstances. 
These difficulties are, as no doubt he will 
explain to you, in “great measure removed 
by the present condition of my family, which 
will enable me to make such settlements as 
I could wish in the case of one so nearly 
eonnected with me ; so that I am enabled to 
entreat of you at length to reward the per- 
severing constancy so well deserved. Ihave 
a further and personal cause for wishing 
that the event should not be deferred, as re- 
gard for my feelings might have led you to 
pose. You are aware of the present 
state of my health, and that it has become 
expedient to make immediate arrangements 
for the future guardianship of my little boy. 
His uncks are of course his natural guard- 
jans, and I have unbounded confidence in 
both ; but Alexander Keith’s profession ren- 
ders it probable that he may not always be 
at hand, and I am therefore desirous of be- 
ing able to nominate yourself, together with 
my brother, among the personal guardians. 
Indeed, I understand from Alexander Keith, 
that such was the express wish of his sister. 
T mention this as an additional motive to in- 
duce you to consent. For my own part, 
even without so stringent a cause, all that I 
have ever seen or known of yourself would 
inspire me with the desire that you should 
take a mother’s place towards my son. But 
must be aware that such an appointment 
could only be made when you are already 
one of the family; and this it is that leads 
me to entreat you to overlook any appear- 
ance of precipitancy on my brother’s part, 
and return a favourable reply to the re- 
quest, which with my complete sanction, he 
is about to address to you. 

“ Yes, Ermine Williams, forgive all that 
is past, and feel for an old, it may be, a dy- 
ing man, and for a motherless infant. 
There is much to forget, but I trust to your 
overcoming any scruples, and giving me all 





the comfort in your power, in thinking of 
the poor child who has come into the world 
under such melancholy circumstances. 
“ Yours most truly, : 
“KeitH oF GOWANBRAE.” 


“Poor Keith! he has given me his letter 
open; his real anxiety has been too much at 
last for his dignity; and now, my Ermine, 
what do you say to his entreaty ? The state 
of the case is this. How soon this abscess 
may be ready for the operation is still un- 
certain ; the surgeons think in about three 
weeks, and in this interval he wishes to com- 

lete all his arrangements. In plain Eng- 
ish, his strongest desire is to secure the poor 
little boy from falling into the Menteiths’ 
hands. Now mine is a precarious life, and 
Alick and Rachel may of course be at the 
ends of the earth; so the point is that you 
shall be ‘one of the family,’ before the 
will is signed. Alick’s leave has been ex- 
tended to the 1st of October; no more is 
weyt and he undertakes to nurse poor 


eith for a fortnight from to-morrow, if you . 


will consent to fulfil this same request. with- 
in that time. After the 1st I should have 
to leave you, but as soon as Keith is well 
enough to bear the journey, he wishes to're- 
turn to Edinburgh, where he would be 
kindly attended to by Alick and Rachel all 
the winter. There, Ermine, your victory is 
come; your consent has been entreated at 
last by my brother, not for my sake, but as 
a personal favour to himself, because there 
is no woman in the world of whom he thinks 
so highly. For myself I say little. I grieve 
that you should be thus hurried and flutter- 
ed, and if Ailie thinks it would harm you, 
she must telegraph back to me not to come 
down, and I will try to teach myself pa- 
tience by preaching it to Keith, but other- 
wise you will see me by four o’clock to-mor- 
row. Every time I hear Rachel’s name, I 
think it ought to have been yours, and sure- 
ly in this fourteenth year, lesser objections 
may give way. But persuasions are out of the 
question ; you must be entirely led by your 
own feeling. If I could have seen you in 
1 fe this should not come so suddenly at 
ast. ; 

“ Yours more than ever, decide as you may, 

“Corum A. Keira. 


“P.S.—I am afraid Rose would hardly 
answer this purpose equally well.” 


Colonel Keith followed his letter at four 
o’clock, and entering his own study, found 
it in a cloud of smoke, in the midst of which 
he dimly discerned a long beard and thin 
visage absorbed in calculation. 
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‘Edward! How is Ermine ?” 

“Qh?” (inquiringly) “Keith!” (as 
taken by surprise) “ah! you were to come 
home to-day. How are you?” 

“ How is she? Has she had my letter ?” 

“ What letter? You write every day, I 
thought.” 

“ The letter of yesterday. Have you heard 
nothing of it?” 

“ Not that I know of. Look here, Keith, 
I told you I was sure the platinum ” — 

“Your brain is becoming platinum. I 
must go,” and the chemist remained with 
merely a general impression of having been 
interrupted. 

Next the Colonel met Rose watching at 
his own gate, and this time his answer was 
more explicit. 

“ Yes, Aunt Ermine said you were com- 
ing, and that I might meet you, but that 
I must let you come in alone, for she had not 
seen you so long, that she wanted you all to 
herself.” 

* And how is she? how has she been ?” 

“ She is well now,” said Rose, in the grave, 
grown-up way she always assumed when 
speaking of her aunt’s health; “but she 
has been having a good deal of her nervous 
headache this summer, and Lady Temple 
wanted her to see Mr. Frampton, but Aunt 
Ailie said it was only excitement and wear 
of spirits. Oh, I am glad you have come 
back! We have so wearied after you.” 

Nevertheless Rose duteously loosed the 
hand to which she had been clinging till 
they came to the door; and as Colin Keith 
opened it, again he was met by the welcom- 
ing glances of the bright eyes. This time he 
did not pause till he was close to her; and, 
kneeling on one knee begide her, he put his 
arm round her, and held her hands in his. 

The first words that passed were, “ You 
had the letters?” 

“ Colin, Colin, my one prayer has been, 
‘Make Thy way plain before my face. ” 

“ And now it is ?” 

“ The suspicion is gone ; the displeasure is 
gone ; the doubts are gone; and now there 
is nothing — nothing but the lameness and 
the poverty; and if you like the old cinder, 
Colin, that is your concern;” and she hid 
her face, with a sort of sobbing laugh. 

“ And even the haste, you consent to 
that ?” 

_ “I don’t feel it like haste,” she said, look- 
ing up with a smile, and then crimsoning. 

“And Ailie gives leave, and thinks the 
hurry will not harm you ?” 

“ Ailie! O Colin, did you think I could 
tell any one of your letter, before you had 
had your answer?” 





“Then Edward is not so moonstruck as I 
thought him! and when shall it be, dearest ? 
Give me as much time as you can. I must 
go back this day fortnight.” 

“I suppose your expectations are not 
high in the matter of finery ? ” said Ermine, 
with a certain archness of voice. 

“Those eyes are all the finery I ever. 
see.” 

“Then if you will not be scandalized at 
my natural Render dress, I don’t see why 
this day week should not do as well as any 
other time.” 

“ Ermine, you are the only woman I ever 
met, totally free from nonsense.” 

“ Take care; it is very unfeminine and 
disagreeable to be devoid of nonsense.” 

“Very, and therefore you are talking it 
now ! a how shall I thank you? 
Not only for the sake of the ease of mind to 
my poor brother; but in the scenes we are 
going through, a drop of happiness is want- 
ed as a stimulant. When looked at the 
young couple at Bishopsworthy, I often felt 
as if another half-year of suspense was 
more than I could bear, and that I must ask 
you to help me through with at least a 
definite hope.” ‘ 

“Ah! you have gone through a great 
deal. I am sure it has been a time of great 
trouble.” 

“ Indeed it has. The suffering has be- 
come unceasing and often most severe, and 
there is grievous depression of ‘spirits; I 
could not have left him even for a day, if he 
had not been so fervently bent on this.” 

“Ts he feeling his loss more acutely than 
at first?” 

“ Not so much that as for the poor little 
boy, who isa heavy burthen on his mind. 
He has lived in such a state of shrewd dis- 
trust that he has no power of confidence, 
and his complications for making all the 
boy’s guardians check one another till we 
come to a dead lock, and to make provision 
for Isabel out of Menteith’s reach, are 
enough to distract the brain of a man ip 
health.” 

“Ts he fond of the child?” 

“ Tt is an oppressive care to him, and he 
only once has made up his mind to see it, 
though it is never off his mind, and it is 
very curious how from the first he has been 
resolved on your taking charge of it. It is 
the most real testimony he could give you.” 

“ It is very comfortable not to be brought 
in like an enemy in spite of him, as even a 
year ago I could have been proud to do.” 

“And I to have brought you,” he an- 
swered ; “ but it is far better as it. He is very 
cordial, and wants to give up the Auchinvar 
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estate to me; indeed, he told me that he al- 
ways meant to have it as soon as I had washed 
my hands of you — you wicked syren — but 
I think you will agree with me that he had 
better leave it to his daughter Mary, who 
has nothing. We never reckoned on it.” 
_ “Noron anything else,” said Ermine, smil- 
ing. ; 
“You have never heard my ways and 
means,” he said, “and as a prudent woman 
ou ought, you know. See,” taking out 
is tablets, “ here is my calculation.” 

“ All that!” 

“ On the staff in India there were good 
opportunities: of saving ; then out of that sum 
I bought the house, and with my half-pay, our 
income will be very fair; and there would 
be a pension afterwards for you. This 
seems to me to be all we can reasonably 
want.” 

“Unless I become like die Jiscbill in the 
German tale. After four years of livin 
from hand: to mouth, this will be like untol 
gold. To wish to be above strict economy 
in wheeled chairs has seemed like perilous 
discontent to Rose and me.” 

“ T have ventured on the extravagance of 
taking the ponies and little carriage off my. 
brother’s hands; it is low enough for you, 
and I shall teach Rose to ride with me.” 

“ The dear little Rose! But, Colin, there 
is a dreadful whisper about her going with 
her father, and Ailie too! You see, now 
his character is cleared, he has been offered 
a really lucrative post, so that he could have 
them with him.” 

“ Does he wish it ?” 

“T dare not ask. I must be passive or I 
shall be selfish. You are all my world, and 
Edward has no one. Make them settle it 
without me. Talk of something else! Tell 
- how your brother is to be taken care 
rs) Dad 

“There cannot be a better nurse than 
Alick Keith; and Ferguson, the agent, is 
there, getting directions from Keith when- 
ever he can bear it. I am best out of the 
way of all that. I have said once for all 
that I will do anything for them except live 
at Gowanbrae, and I am sick of demonsirat- 
ing that the poor child's existence ‘is the 
greatest possible relief to me; and I hope 
now not to go back till the whole is settled 
and done with.” 

“You look regularly worn out with the 
discussions !” 

“It was an endless business! The only 
refreshment was in now and then getting 
over to Bishopsworthy.” 

“ What? to Rachel ?” said Ermine arch- 
yo. 
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“Rachel is showing to great advantage. 
I did not think it was in her to be so devot- 
ed to the child, and it is beautiful to see her 
and Mr. Clare together.” 

“ There’s a triumph!” said Ermine, smil- 
ing. “Do you grant thatthe happy me- 
dium is reached,— that Alick should leave 
open his eyes and Rachel shut hers ?” 

“Well! Her eyes are better, but he, 
poor lad, has been in no spirits to open his 
very wide. The loss of his sister went very 
deep, and those aguish attacks, though the 
became much slighter, make him loo. 
wretchedly ill. I should have doubted 
about leaving him in charge in his present 
state, but that he was urgent on me, and he 
is spared all the night nursing. Any way, 
I must not leave him longer than I can help. 


I may have one week with you at home — 


at our home, Ermine.” 

“‘ And let us make the most of that,” said 
Ermine, quickly. 

Meanwhile Alison, sore and sick at heart, 
wandered on the esplanade, foreboding that 
the blow was coming that she ought to re- 
joice at, if her love could only be more un- 
selfish. At last, thé Colonel joined her, and 
as usual, his tone of consideration cheered 
and supported her when in actual conference 
with him ; and as he explained his plans, he 
added that he hoped there would be scarce- 
ly any interruption to her intercourse with 
her sister. 

“You know,” she said abruptly, “ that 
we could go to Ekaterinburg.” 

“ And what is your feeling about it? Re- 
member, Ailie, that I am your brother too.” 
And as she hesitated, ‘‘ Your feelings — no 
doubt you are in many minds !” 

“ Ah, yes; I ry settled anything with- 
out Ermine, and she will not help me now. 
And she has been so worn with the excite- 
ment and anxiety of all this long detention 
of yours, that I don’t dare to say a word that 
could prey on her.” 

“In fact, you would chiefly be decided 
by Edward’s own wishes.” 

“If I were sure of them,” sighed poor 
Alison ; “but he lives on experiments, and 
can hardly detach himself from them even 
to attend to Ermine herself. I don’t know 
whether we should be a comfort or a bur- 
then, and he would be afraid to hurt our 
feelings by telling the truth. I have been 
longing to consult you who have seen him 
at that place in Russia.” 

“ And indeed, Ailie, he is so wedded to 


smoke and calculations, and so averse to this 
sublunary world, that though your being 
with him might be beneficial, still I greatly 





question whether the risk of carrying poor 
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little Rose to so remote a place in such a cli- 
mate, would be desirable. If he were pin- 
ing tohave a home made for him, it would 
be worth doing ; as it is, the sacrifice would 
be disproportioggd.” 

“Tt would no sacrifice if he only 
wanted us.” 

“Where you are wanted is here. Er- 
mine wants you. I want you. The Tem- 
ples want you.” 

“Now, Colin, tell me truly. Edward 
feels as I do, and Dr. Long spoke seriously 
of it. Will not my present position do you 
and Ermine harm among your friends ?” 

“With no friend we wish to make or 
keep!” 

“If I do remain,” continued Alison, “ it 
must be as I am. I would not live upon 
you, even if you asked me, which you have 
too much sense to do; and though dear 
Lady Temple is everything to me, and 
wants me to forget that I am her governess, 
that would be a mere shuffle ; but if it is best 
for you that I should give it up, and go out, 
say so at once.” 

“Best for me to have eight Temples 
thrown on my hands, all in despair? To 
have you at Myrtlewood is an infinite relief 
to me, both on their account and Ermine’s. 
You should not suspect a penniless Scots- 
man of such airs, Ailie.” 

“ Not you, Colin, but your family.” 

“Tsabel Menteith thinks a glass-blower 
was your father, and Mauleverer your 
brother, so yours is by far the most respect- 
able profession. No, indeed, my family 
might be thankful to have any one in it who 
could do as you have done.” 

Alison’s scruples were thus disposed of; and 
when Edward's Lrain cleared itself from plat- 
inum, he showed himself satisfied with the de- 
cision, though he insisted on henceforth send- 
ing home a sum sufficient for his daughter’s 
expenses, and once said something that could 
b: construed into a hope of spending a quiet 
old age with her and his sister; but at 
present he was manifestly out of his ele- 
ment, and was bent on returning to Ekater- 
inburg immediately after the marriage. 

His presence was but a qualified pleasure. 
Naturally shy and absent, his broken spirits, 
and removal from domestic life and from 
society, had exaggerated his peculiarities ; 
and under the pressure of misfortune, caused 
in a great measure by his own negligence, 
he had completely given way, without a 
particle of his'sister’s patience or buoyancy, 
and had merely striven to drown his troubles 
in engrossing problems of his favourite pur- 
suit, till the habit of abstraction had become 
too confirmed to be shaken off. When the 
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blot on his name was removed, he was in- 
deed sensible that he was no longer an exile, 
but he could not resume his old standing ; 
friendships rudely severed could not be re- 
united; his absorption had grown by indul- 
— ; old interests had passed away ; need- 
ul conformity to social habits was irksome, 
and even his foreign manner and appea' ance 
testified to his entire unfitness for English 
life. 

Tibbie was in constant dread of his burning @ 
the house down, so incalculable and prepos- 
teroys were his hours; and the Colonel, long- 
ing to render the house a perfect shrine for , 
his bride, found it hard to tolerate the fumes 
with which her brother saturated it. Ifhe 
had been sure that opium formed no portion 
of Edward’s solace, his counsel to Alison 
would have been less decisive. To poor lit- 
tle Rose, her father was an abiding perplex- 
ity and distress; she wanted to love him, 
and felt it absolute naughtiness to be con- 
stantly disappointed by his insensibility to 
her approaches, or else repelled and disgust- 
ed by that vice of the Russian sheep. And 
a vague hint of being transported to the 
Ural mountains, away from Aunt Ermine, 
had haunted her of late more dreadfully than 
even the lions of old; so that the relief was 
ineffable when her dear Colonel confided to 
her that she was to be his niece and Aunt 
Ermine’s handmaid, sent her to consult with 
Tibbie on her new apartment, and invited 
Augustus to the most eligible hole in the 
garden. The grotto that Rose, Conrade, and 
Francis proceeded to erect with pebbles 
and shelis, was likely to prove as alarming 
to that respectable reptile as a model cot- 
tage to an Irish peasant. 

Ermine had dropped all scruples about 
Rose’s intercourse with other children, and 
the feeling that she might associate with 
them on’ equal terms, perhaps, was the 
most complete assurance of Edward’s restora- 
tion. She was glad that companionship 
should render the ‘ittle maiden more active 
and childlike, for Edward’s abstraction had 
made her believe that there might be dan- 
ger in indulging the dreaminess of the im- 
aginative child. 

No one welcomed the removal of these 
restraints more warmly than Lady Temple. 
She was perhaps the happiest of the happy, 
for with her there was no drawback, no sor- 
row, no parting to fear. Her first impulse, 
when Colonel Keith came to tell her his 
plans, was to seize on kat and shawl, and rush 
down to Mackarel Lane to kiss Ermine with 
all her heart, and tell her that “it was the 
most delightful thing of her to have consent- 
ed at last, for nobody deserved so well to be 
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happy as that dear Colonel ;” and then she 
«clung to Alison, declaring that now she 
- Should have her all to herself, and if she 
would only come to Myrtlewood, she would 
do her very best to make her comfortable 
there, and it should be her home, — her 
home always. ° 

“Tn fact,” said Ermine, afterwards to the 
Colonel, “when you go to Avoncester, I 
think you*may as well get a license for the 
@wedding of Alison Williams and Fanny 
Temple at the same time. There has been 
quite a courtship on the lady’s part.” 

The aw had been the more ardent 
from Fanny’s alarm lest the brother should 
deprive her of Alison; and when she found 
her fears groundless, she thanked him with 
such fervour, and talked so eagerly of his 
sister’s excellences that she roused him into a 
lucid interval, in which he told Colonel Keith 
that Lady Temple might give him an idea 
of the style of woman that Luéy had been. 
Indeed, Colin began to think that it was as 
well that he was so well wrapt-up in smoke 
and chemistry, otherwise another might 
have been added to the list of Lady Tem- 
ple’s hopeless adorers. é' 

The person least satisfied was Tibbie, who 
could not get over the speediness of the 
marriage, nor forgive the injury to Miss 
Williams; “of bringing her hame like any 
pleughman’s wife, wantin’ a honeymoon trip, 
forbye providin’ hersel’ with weddin’ braws 
conformable. Gin folk tak’ sic daft notions 
aff the English, they’d be mair wise like to 
bide at hame, an’ that’s my way o’ thinkin.” 

Crusty as she was there was no danger 
of her not giving her warmest welcome ; and 
thus the morning came. Tibbie had donned 
her cap, with white satin ribbons, and made 
of lace once belonging to the only heiress 
who had ever brought wealth to the Keiths. 
Edward Williams, all his goods packed up, 
had gone to jojn his sisters, and the Colonel, 
only perceptively differing from his daily 
aspect in having a hat free from crape, was 
opening all the windows in hopes that a 
thorough draught would remove the last of 
the tobacco, when the letters were brought 
in, and among them one of the black border- 
ed bulletins from Littleworthy, which ordi- 
narily arrived by the second post. It was a 
hurried note, evidently dashed off to catch 
the morning mail. 





“My Dear Coronet, — Alick tells me 
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He and Alick both desire you will not come, 
but it is getting to be far too much for Alick, 
I would tell you more if there were time 
before the post goes. Love to dear Ermine. 
“ Very singgrely ours, 

R. Kerrs.” 


There was so shocked and startled a look 
on Colin’s face, that Tibbie believed that 
his brother must be dead, and when in afew 
almost inaudible words he told her that he 
must start for Bishopsworthy by the after- 
noon train, she fairly began to scold, partly 
by way of working off the irritation left b 
her alarm. “The lad’s clean demented! 
Heard ye ever the like, to rin awa’ frae his 
new-made wife afore the blessin’s been weel 
spoke ; an’ a’ for the whimsie of that daft 
English lassie that made siccan a piece of 
work: wi’ her cantrips.” 

“Tam afraid she is right now,” said the 
Colonel, “ and my brother must not be left 
any longer.” 

“ Hout awa, Maister Colin, his Lordshi 
has come between you and your luve o} 
enough already, without partin’ ye at the 
very church door. Ye would na have the 
English cast up to us, that one of your name 
did na ken better what was fittin by his 
bride!” 

“My bride must be the judge, Tibbie. 
You shall see whether she bids me stay,” 
said Colin, a little restored by his amuse- 
ment at her anxiety for his honour among 
the English. “Now desire Smith to meet 
me at the church door, and ride at once to 
Avoncester; and get your face ready from 
thence togive a cheerful welcome, Tibbie. 
Let her have that, at least, whatever may 
come after.” 

Tibbie looked after him, and shook her 
head, understanding from her ain laddie’s 
paélid cheek, and resolute lip, nay, in the 
very sound of his footfall, how sore was his 
trial, and with one-sided compagsion she 
muttered, “ Telegrafted awa on his verra 
weddin’ day. His Lordship ‘ill be the death 
o’ them baith before he’s done.” 

As it was in every way desirable that the 
wedding should be unexpected by Avon- 
mouth in general, it was to take place at the 
close of the ordinary morning service, and 
Ermine, in her usual seat within the vestry, 
was screened from knowing how late was 
Colin’s entrance, or seeing the determined 
composure that would have to her eyes be- 


to write in haste to catch the morning post, | trayed how much shaken he was. He was 
and beg you to telegraph the instant your | completely himself again by the time the 


wedding is over. The doctors see cause to 


congregation dispersed, leaving only Grace 


hasten their measures, but your brother will | Curtis, Lady Temple, and the little best 
have nothing done till the will is signed.| man, Conrade, a goodly sight in his gray 
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suit and scarlet hose. Then came the slow 
movement from the vestry, the only really 
bridal-looking figure being Rose in white 
muslin and white ribbons; walking timidly 
and somewhat in awe beside her younger 
aunt; while her father upheld and guided 
the elder. Both were in quiet, soft, dark 
dresses, and straw bonnets, but over hers 
Ermine wore the small though exquisite 
Brussels lace veil that had first appeared at 
her mother’s wedding ; and thankful joy and 

aceful awe looked so lovely on her noble 

row, deep, soft dark eyes, and the more 

finely moulded, because somewhat worn, 
features ; and so beauteously deepened was 
the carnation on her cheek, that Mr. Mitchell 
ever after maintained that he had never mar- 
ried any one to compare with that thirty- 
three years’ old bride upon crutches, and, 
as he reported to his wife, in no dress at all. 

Her brother, who supported her all the 
time she stood, was infinitely more nervous 
than she was. Her native grace and digni- 
ty, and absence of all false shame, entirely 
covered lier helpessness ; and in her earnest- 
ness, she had no room for confusion ; her only 
quivering of voice was caught for one mo- 
ment from the tremulous intensity of feeling 
that Colin Keith could not wholly keep 
from thrilling in his tones, as he at last pro- 
claimed his right to love and to cherish her for 
whom he had so long persevered. 

Unobserved, he filled up the half-written 
despatch with the same pen with which he 
signed the register, and sent Conrade to the 
door with it to his already mounted messen- 
ger. Then, assuming Edward’s place as 
Ermine’s supporter, he led her to the door, 
seated her in her wheeled chair, and silently 
handing Rachel’s note as his explanation to 
Alison, he turned away, and walked alone 
by Ermine’s side to his own house. Still 
silent, he took her into the bright drawing- 
room he had so long planned for her, and 
seated her in her own peculiar chair. Then 
his first words were, “ Thank God for this!” 

She knew his face. “ Colin, your brother 
is worse ?” He bent his head, he could not 
speak. 

“And you have to go to him! This 
very day?” 

“ Ermine, you must decide. You are at 
last my first duty!” 

“That means that you know you ought to 
go. Tell me what it is.” 

He told the substance of the note, ending 
with, “If you could come with me!” 

“IT would if I should not be a tie and 
hindrance. No, I must not do that; but 
here I am, Colin, here I am. And it is all 





true — it has all come right at last! All we 
waited for. Nothing has ever been like this.” 

She was the stronger. Tears, as much of 
loving thankfulness as of overflowing dis- 
appointment, rushed into his eyes at such a 
fulfilment of the purpose that he had car- 
ried with him by sea and land, in battle and 
sickness, through all the years of his man- 
hood. And withal her one thought. was to 
infuse in its strongest measure the drop of 
happiness that was to sustain him through 
the scenes which awaited him, to make him 
feel her indeed his wife, and to brighten bim 
with the sunbeam face that she knew had 
power to cheer him. Rallying her playful- 
ness, she took off her bonnet, and said, as 
she settled her hair, “ There, that is being 
at home! Take my shawl, yes, and these 
white gloves, and put them out of sight, that 
I may not feel like a visitor, and that you 
may see how I shall look when you come 
back. Do you know, I think your being out 
of the way will be rather a gain, for there 
will be a tremendous feminine bustle with 
the flitting of our possessions.” 

Her smile awoke a responsive look, and 
she began to gaze round and admire, feelin 
it safest to skim on the surface ; and he coul 
not but be gratified by her appreciation of 
the pains spent upon this, her especial home. 
He had recovered himself again by the 
time these few sentences had passed; they 
discussed the few needful arrangements re- 
quired by his departure, and Tibbie present- 
ly found them so cheerful that she was quite 
scandalized, and when Ermine held out her 
hands, saying, “ What, Tibbie, won’t you 
come and kiss me, and wish me joy?” she 
exclaimed, — 

“ Wish ye joy! It’s like me to wish ye joy 
an yer lad hurled awa frae yer side i’ the 
blink o’ an ee, by thae wild telegrams. I 
dinna see what joy’s to come o’t; its clean 
again the Scripture!” 

“TI told you I had left it to her to decide, 
Tibbie,” said the Colonel. 

“ Weel, an what wad ye hae the puir led- 
dy say? She kens what sorts ye, when the 
head of yer name is sick an lyin among 
thae English looms that hae brocht him to 
siccan a pass.” 

“ Right, Tibbie,” exclaimed Ermine, 
greatly amused at the unexpected turn, 
purely for the sake of putting Maister 
Colin in the wrong. “Ifa gentleman won’t 
be content without a bride who can’t walk 
he must take the consequence, and take his 
wedding - by himself! It is my belief, 
Tibbie, as I have just been telling him, 


that you and I shall get the house in all the , 
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better order for having him off our hands, 
just at first,” she added, with a look of in- 
telligence. 

“Deed, an may be we shall,” re- 

onded Tibbie, with profound satisfac- 
tion. “ He was aye acamsteary child when 
there was any wark on hand.” 

Colin could not help laughing, and when 
once this had been effected, Ermine felt 
that his depression had been sufficiently 
met, and that she might venture on deeper 
and more serious sympathy, befitting the 
chastened, thankful feelings with which 
they hailed the crowning of their youthful 
love, the fulfilment of the hopes and 
prayers that the one had persisted in 
through doubt and change, the other had 
striven to resign into the All-wise Hands. 

They had an early meal together, chiefly 
for the sake of his wheeling her to the head 
of his table, and “ seeing how she looked 
there,” and then the inexorable hour was 
come, and he left her, with the echo of her 
last words in his ear, “ Good-by, Colin, stay 
as long as you ought. It will make the 
meeting all the sweeter, and you have your 
wife to come back to now. Give a sister’s 
love to your brother, and thanks for having 
spared you;” and his last look at the door 
was answered with her sunshiny smile. 

But when, a few minutes after, Edward 
came up with Alison for his farewell, they 
found in lying back in her chair, half 
fainting, and her startled look told almost 
too plainly that she had not thought of her 
brother. “ Never mind,” said Edward, 
affectionately, as much to console Alison 
as Ermine jor this oblivion; “ of course it 
must be so, and I don’t deserve otherwise. 
Nothing brought me home but Keith’s tell- 
ing me that he saw you would not have 
him till my character was cleared up; and 
now he has repaired so much of the evil I 
did you, all I can do is to work to make it 
up to you in other ways. Good-by, Er- 
mine, I leave you all in much better hands 
than mine ever were ; you are right enough 
in feeling that a week of his absence out- 
weighs a year of mine. Bless you for all 
that you and he have done for my child. 
She, at least, is a comfort to you.” 

Ermine’s powers were absolutely ex- 
hausted; she could only answer him by 
embraces and tears; and all the rest of the 
day she was, to use her own expression, 
“good for nothing but to be let alone.” 
Nor, though she exerted herself that she 
might with truth write that she was well 
and happy, was she good for much more on 
the next, and her jealous guardians allowed 
* her to see no one but soft, fondling Lady 
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Temple; who insisted on a relationship 
(through Rachel) and whose tender, pen- 
sive quietness could not fail to be refresh- 
ment to the strained spirits, and wearied 
aged powers, and who better than any- 

dy could talk of the Colonel; nay, who 
could understand, and even help Ermine 
herself to understand, that these ever-well- 
ing tears came from a source by no means 
akin to grief or repining. 

The whole aspect of the rooms was full 
of tokens of his love and thought for her. 
The ground-floor had been altered for her 
accommodation, the furniture chosen in ac- 
cordance with her known tastes or with 
old memories, all undemonstratively pre- 

ared while yet she had not decided on 

er consent. And what touched her above 
all, was the collection of treasures that he 
had year by year gathered together for her 
throughout the weary waiting, purchases 
at which Lady Temple remembered her 
mother’s banter, with his quiet evasions of 
explanation. No wonder Ermine laid her 
head on her hand, and could not retain 
her tears, as she recalled the white, dis- 
mayed face of the youth, who had printed 
that one sad earnest kiss on her brow, as 
she lay fire-scathed and apparently dying; 
and who had cherished the dream unbroken 
and unwaveringly, had denied himself con- 
sistently, had garnered up these choice to- 
kens when ignorant even whether she still 
lived ; had relied on her trust, and come 
back, heart-whole, to claim and win her, 
undaunted by her crippled state, her pov- 
erty, and' blotted name. “ How can such 
love ever be met? ‘Why am I favoured 
beyond all I could have dared to image 
to myself?” she thought, and wept again; 
because, as she murmured to Fanny, “I do 
thank God for it with all my heart, and I 
do long to tell him all. Idon’t think my 
married life ought to begin by being sillier 
than ever I was before, but I can’t help 
it.” 

“ And I do love you so much the better 
for it,” said Fanny ; a better companion to- 
day than the grave, strong Alison, who 
would have been kind, but would have had 
to suppress some marvel at the break down, 
and some resentment that Edward had no 
greater share in it. 

The morning’s post brought her the first 
letter from her husband, and in the midst 
of all her anxiety as to the contents, she 
could not but linger a moment on the 
aspect of the Honorable Mrs. Colin Keith 
in his handwriting ; there was a carefulness 
in the penmanship that assured her that, 
let him have to tell her what he would, 
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the very inditing of that address had been 
perry to him. That the border was 
black told nothing, but the intelligence was 
such as she had been fully prepared for. 
Colin had arrived to find the surgeon’s 
work over, but the patient fast sinking. 
Even his recognition of his brother had 
been uncertain, and within twenty-four 
hours of the morning that had given Colin 
a home of his own, the last remnant of the 
home circle of his childhood had passed 
from him. 

. Still Ermine had to continue a widowed 
bride for full a fortnight, whilst the funeral 
and subsequent arrangements necessitated 
Colin’s presence in Scotland. It was on 
a crisp, beautiful October evening that 
Rose, her chestnut hair flying about her 
brow, stood, lighted up by the sunbeams 
in the porch, with upraised face and out- 
stretched hands, and as the Colonel bent 
down to receive her joyous embrace, said, 
“ Aunt Ermine gave me leave to bring you 
to the door. Then I am going to Myrile- 
wood till bed-time. And after that | shall 
always have you.” 

The open door showed Ermine, too trem- 
ulous to trust to her crutch, but leaning 
forward, her eyes liquid with tears of thank- 
fulness. The patient spirits had reached 
their home po haven, the earthly haven 
of loving hearts, the likeness of the heaven- 
ly haven, and as her head leant, at last, 


. upon his shoulder, and his guardian arm 


encircled her, there was such a sense of 
rest and calm that even the utterance of 
their inward thanksgiving, or of a word 
of tenderness, would have jarred upon 
them. It was not till a knock and message 
at the door interrupted them, that they 
could break the blessed stillness. 

“And there you are, my Ermine!” said 
Colin, standing on the hearth-rug, and sur- 
veying her with satisfied eyes. ‘“ You are 
a queenly-looking dame in your black dra- 
peries, and you look really well, much bet- 
ter than Rachel led me to expect.” 

‘¢ Ah! when she was here I had no fixed 
day to look forward to. And receiving 
our poor little orphan baby was not exactly 
like receiving his uncle, though Rachel 
seemed to think it ought to make up for 
anything.” 

“She was thoroughly softened by that 
child! It was a spirited thing her bringing 
him down here on the Monday when we 
started for Scotland, and then coming all 
the way alone with her maid. I did not 
think Alick would have consented, but he 
said she would always be the happier for 
having deposited her charge in your hands.” 





“Tt was a great wrench to her. I felt 
it like robbery when she put the little fel- 
low down on my lap, and knelt over him, 
not able to get herself away, but sayin 
that she was not fit to have him; she coul 
not bear it if she made him hate her as 
Conrade did! I am glad she has had his 
first smile ; she deserves it.” 

“Ts Tibbie in charity with him?” 

“Qh, more than in charity! She did 
not take the first announcement of -his 
coming very amiably ; but when I told her 
she was to reign in the nursery, and take 
care the poor little chief knew the sound of 
a Scots tongue, she began to thaw; and 
when he came into the house, pity or loyal- 
ty, or both, flamed up hotly, and have quite 
relieved me ; for at first she made a baby 
of me, and was a perfect dragon of jealousy 
at poor Ailie’s doing anything for me. It 
was arich scene when Rachel began giv- 
ing her. directions out of ‘ Hints for the 
Management of Infants,’ just in the old 
voice, and Tibbie — round indignantly, 
‘ His Lordship, Lord Keith of Gowanbrae, 
suld hae the best tendance she could gie 
him. She did na lippen to thae English 
buiks, as though she couldna rear a wean 
without buik learning.’ Poor Rachel near- 
ly cried, and was not half comforted by my 
promising to study the book as much as she 
pleased.” 

“Tt will never do to interfere with Tib- 
bie, and I own I am much of her opinion. 
I had rather trust to her than to hel 
or the book!” 

“Well, the more Rachel talked book, 
the more amiable surprise passed between 
her mother and Lady Temple that the 
poor little fellow should have lived at all, 
and I believe they were very angry with 
me for thinking her views very sensible. 
Lady Temple is so happy with him. She 
says it is so melancholy to have a house 
without a baby, that she comes in twice 
or three times a day to console herself with 
this one.” 

“ vid you not tell me that she and the 
Curtises spent the evening with you?” 

“Yes, it was rather shocking to receive 
them without you, but it was the only way 
of being altogether on Rachel’s one evening 
here: and it was very amusing, Mrs. Curtis 
so happy with her daughter looking well 
and bright, and Rachel with so much to 
tell about Bishopsworthy, till at last Grace, 
in her sly odd way, said she thought dear 
Alexander had even taught Rachel curatol- 
atry ; whereupon Rachel fired up at such 
an idea being named in connection with Mr. 


Clare; then came suddenly, and very pret- 
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tily down, and added, “ Living with Alick 
and Mr. Clare has taught me what nonsense 
I talked in those days.” 

“Well done, Rachel! It proves what 
Alick always said, that her great character- 
istic is candour !” 

“TI hope she was not knocked up by the 
long night-journey all at one stretch. Mrs. 
Curtis was very uneasy about it, but noth- 
ing would move her; she owned that Alick 

‘did not expect her, for she had taken care 
he should not object, by saying nothing of 
her intention; but she was sure he would be 
ill on Wednesday morning, and then Mrs. 
Curtis not only gave in directly, but all we 
married women turned upon poor Grace 
for hinting that Alick might prefer a day’s 
solitaty illness to her being over-tired.” 

“ She was extremely welcome! Alick was 
quite done for by all he had gone through ; 
he was miserably ill, and I hardly knew 
what to do with him, and he mended from 
the moment his face lightened up at the sight 
of her.” 

“There’s the use of strength of mind! 
How is Alick ?” 

“ Getting better under M’Vicar and Edin- 
burgh winds. . It was hard on him to have 
borne the brunt of all the nursing that terri- 
ble last week, and in fact I never knew how 
much he was going through rather than sum- 
mon me. His sauntering manner always 
conceals how much he is doing, and poor 
Keith was so fond of him, and liked his care 
so much, that almost the whole fell upon him 
at last. And I believe he said more that 
was good for Keith, and brought in Mr. Clare 
more than perhaps I should ever have been 
able todo. So though I must regret hav- 
ing been away, it may have beep the best 
thing.” 

“And it was by your brother’s earnest 
Wish,” said Ermine; “it was not as if you 
had stayed away for your own pleasure.” 

“No! Poor Keith repeatedly said he 
could not die in peace till he had secured 
our having the sole charge of his son. It 
was a strong instinct that conquered invet- 
erate prejudice! Did I tell you about the 
will ?” 

“ You said I should hear particulars when 
you came.” 

“The personal guardianship is left to us 
first, then to Alick and Rachel, with £300 
a year for the expenses. Then we have 
Auchinvar. The estate is charged with an 
equivalent settlement upon Mary, a better 

lan, which I durst not propose, but with so 
ong a minority the estate will bear it. Alick 
has his sister’s fortune back again, and the 


Menteith children afew hundred ; but Men- 
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teith is rabid about the guardianship, and 
would hardly speak to Alick.” 

“ And you?” 

“ They always keep the peace with me. 
Isabel even made us a wedding present—a 
pair of minatures of my father and mother, 
that I am very glad to rescue, though, as: she 
politely told me, I was welcome to them, for 
they were hideously dressed, and she wanted 
the frames for two sweet photographs of 
Garibaldi and the Queen of Naples.” 

Then looking up as if to find a place for 
them — 

“ Why, Ermine, what have you done to 
the room? It isthe old parsonage drawing- 
room !” 

“ Did not you mean it, when you took the 
very proportions of the bay window, and 
chose just such a carpet ?” 

“ But what have you done to it?” 

“ Ailie, and Rose, and Lady Temple and 
her boys, have done it. I have sat up look- 
ing on, and suggesting. Old things that 
we kept packed up have seen the light, and 
your beautiful Indian curiosities have found 
their corners.” 

“ And the room has exactly the old gera- 
nium scent !” 

“I think the Curtises must have brought 
half their greenhouse down. Do you re- 
member the old oak-leaf geranium that you 
used to gather a leaf of whenever you passed 
the conservatory ?” 

“T have been wondering where the fra- 
grance came from that made the likeness 
complete. I have smelt nothing like it 
since!” * 

“T said that I wished for one, and Grace 
set off without a word, and searched every- 
where at Avoncester till she found one in a 
corner of the Dean’s greenhouse. There, 
now you have a leaf in your fingers, I think 
you do feel at home.” 

“Not quite, Ermine. It still has the 
dizziness of a dream. I have so often con- 
jured up all this as a vision, that now there 
is nothing to take me away from it, I can 
hardly feel it a reality.” 

“ Then Ishall ring. Tibbie and the poor 
little Lord upstairs are substantial witnesses 
to the cares and troubles of real life.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
WHO IS THE CLEVER WOMAN. 


Ir was long before the two Mrs. Keiths 
met again. Mrs. Curtis and Grace were 
ersuaded to spend the spring and summer 
in Scotland, and Alick’s leave of absence 
was felt to be due to Mr. Clare, and thus it 
was that,the first real family gathering took 
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place on occasion of the opening of the im 
stitution that had grown out of the Burnab 
Bargain. This work had cost Colonel Keit 
and Mr. Mitchell an infinity of labour and 
perseverance before even the preliminaries 
could be arranged, but’ they contrived at 
length to carry it out, and by the third 
spring after the downfall of the F. U. E. E. 
a house had been erected for the convales- 
cents whose wants were to be attended to by 
a matron, assisted by a dozen young girls in 
training for service. 

The male convalescents were under the 
discipline of Sergeant O’Brien, and the 
whole was to be superintended by Colonel 
and Mrs. Keith. Ermine undertook to hear 
a class of the girls two or three times a week, 
and lower rooms had been constructed with 
a special view to her being wheeled into 
them, so as to visit the convalescents, and 
give them her attention and sympathy. 
Mary Morris was head girl, most of the oth- 
ers were from Avonmouth, but two pale 


and a little motherless lassie from the —th 
Highlanders was brought down with th 
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tures, that seemed already to enchain the 
little white-frocked cavalier to her service. 
All the time it was droll to see how the two 
ladies could pay full attention to the chil- 
dren, while going on with their own un- 
broken stream of talk. 

“] am not overwhelming en? suddenl 
exclaimed Rachel, checking herself in mid- 
career about the mothers’ meetings for the 
soldiers’ wives. 

“Far from it. Was I inattentive ?” 

“ Oh nog- (Yes, Una dear, very pretty) 
—but I found myself talking in the voice 
that always makes Alick shut his eyes.” 

“I should not think he often had to do 
so,” said Ermine, much amused by this gen- 
tle remedy —(‘‘Mind, Keith, that will 
sting” —) 

“Less often than once,” said Rachel— 
(“Never mind the butterfly, Una) —I don’t 
think I have had more than one thorough fit 
of leaping into the gulf, as he calls it. It 
was about the women married without leave, 


creatures in the world; and when I first 
found out about them I was in the sort of 


Londoners came from Mr. Touchett’s lg poor things, are the most miserable 


nursery establishment, on which Mrs. Alex- 
ander Keith now practised the hints 6n the 
management of infants. 

May was unusually propitious, and after 
an orthodox tea-drinking the new pupils and 
all the Sunday-schools were turned out to 
play on the Homestead. slopes, with all the 
world to look on at them. It was a warm, 
brilliant day, of joyous blossom and lively 
green, and long laughing streaks of sunlight 
on the sea, and no one enjoyed it more than 
did Ermine as she sat in her chair delighting 
in the fresh sweetness of the old thorns, 
laughing at the freaks of the scampering 
groups of children, gaily exchanging pleas- 
ant talk with one friend after another; and 
most of all with Rachel, who seemed to grav- 
itate back to her whenever any summons 
had for a time interrupted their affluence of 
conversation. 

And all the time Ermine’s footstool was 
serving as a table for the various flowers 
that two children were constantly gathering 
in the grass and presenting to her, Rachel, 
or to each other, with a constant stream of 
not very comprehensible prattle, full of 
pretty gesticulation that seemed to make up 
for the want of distinctness. The yellow- 
haired, slenderly-made, delicately-featured 
boy, whose personal pronouns were just de- 
veloping, but his consonants very scanty, 
though the elder of the two, obediently and 
admiringly obeyed the more distinct though 
less connected utterances of the little dark- 
eyed girl, eked out by pretty — ges- 
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mood I was in about the lace, and raved 
about the system, and was resolved to em- 
ploy one poor woman, and Aiick looked 
meeker and meeker and assented to all I 
said as if he was half asleep, and at last he 
quietly took up a sheet of paper and said he 
must write and sell out since Iwas bent on 
my gulf, and an officer’s wife must be bound 
by the regulations of the service. I was 
nearly as bad as ever; I could have written 
an article on the injustice of the army re 
ulations, indeed I did begin, but what do 
you think the end was? — I got a letter from 
a good lady, who is always looking after the 
r, to thank Mrs. Alexander Keith for the 
elp that had been sent for this poor woman, 
to be given as if from the general fund. 
After that I could not help listening to him, 
and then I found that it was so impossible 
to know about character, or to be sure that 
one was not doing more harm than — What 
is it, boys ?” as three or four Temples rushed 
up. 
ri Aunt Rachel, Mr. Clare is going to’ 
teach us a new game, and he says you know: 
it. Pray come.” 

“Come, Una. What, Keith, will you 
come too? I'll take care of him, Ermine.” 

And with a child in each hand Rachel 
followed = se ingests — had scarcely 
disappeare ore the light gracious figure 
of Haos glencad through the thorn trees. 

“ Aunt Ermine, you must come nearer ; it 
is so wonderful to see Mr. Clare teaching’ 
this game.” 

1333. 
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“ Don’t push my chair, my dear ; it is much 
too heavy for you uphill.” 

“ As if I could not drive you anywhere, 
and here is Conrade coming.” 

Conrade was in search of the deserter, 
but he applied himself heartily to the "sn 
pulsion of Aunt Ermine, informing e 
that Mr. Clare was no end of a man, much 
better than if he could see, and Aunt Ra- 
chel was grown quite —. ‘ 

“T think she has left off her long words,” 
said Rose. 

“She is nét a civilian now,® said Con- 
rade, quite unconscious of Ermine’s amuse- 
ment at his confidences as he pushed behind 
her. “I did think it a most benighted thing 
to marry her, but that’s what it is. Military 
discipline has made her comformable. Hav- 
ing placed the chair on a spot which com- 
manded the scene, the boy and girl rushed 
off to take their part in the sport, leaving 
Ermine looking down a steep bank at the 
huge ring of performers, with linked hands, 
advancing and receding to the measure of a 
chanted verse round a figure in the cen- 
tre, who made gesticulations, pursued an 

ht-different individuals in the ring, and 
put them through a formula which provoked 
shouts of mirth. Ermine much enjoyed the 
sight; it was pretty to watch the prononcé 
resse: of the parish children, interspersed 
with the more graceful forms of the little 
gentry, and here and there a taller lady. 
~” There Ermine smiied to recognize Alison 
‘as usual among her boys, and Lady Tem- 
ple’s soft grays and whites, and gentle float- 
‘Ing mevements, as she advanced and rece- 
ded with Stephana in one hand, and a shy 
\infant-school child in the other. But Er- 
mine’s eye roamed anxiously; for though 
Rachel’s animated, characteristic gestures 
were fully discernible, and her little Una’s 
arch toss of the head marked her out, yet 
the companion whom she had beguiled away, 
and who had become more to Ermine than 
any other of the frisking little ones of the 
flock, was neither with her nor with his 
chief protector, Rose. In a second or two, 
however, the step that to her had most 


-46 music in’t ” of all footfalls that ever were 


trodden, was sounding on the path that led 
circuitously up the path, and the Colonel 
appeared .with the little runaway holding 
his hand. 

“Why, baby, you are soon come away !” 

“T did not like it. Sit on mamma’s knee,” 
scrambling to his place there as one who 
felt it his own nest and throne. 

“He was very-soon frightened,” said the 
‘Colonel ;-“ it.was. only that little witch Una 





that could have deluded him into sucha’ 
crowd, and, as soon as she saw a bigger 

to beguile, she instantly deserted Keith, so 
I relieved Rachel of him.” 

“ See Rachel now; Mr. Clare is interro- 
pating her. How she is making them laugli! 

did not think she could ever have so en- 
tered into fun.” 

“ Alick must have made it a part of her 
education. When the invalid has time for 
another essay, Ermine, it should be on the 
Benefits of Ridicule.” 

“ Against clever womanhood? But then 
the subject must have Rachel’s perfecs good 
humour.” ‘ 

“ And the weapon must be in the most 
delicately skilful ondalt added the Colonel. 
“ Properly wielded it saves blunting the su- 
perior weapon by over frequent use. Here 
the success is complete.” 

“Tt has been irony rather than ridicule,” 
said Ermine, “though, when he taught her 
to laugh, he won half the battle. It is beau- 
tiful to see her holding herself back, most 
forbearing where she feels most positive. I 

glad to see him looking so much stronger 
and more substantial. here is he ?” 

“ On the further back, supposed by Mrs. 
Curtis to be asleep, but watching uncle, 
wife, and child through his eyelashes. Did 
you ever see any one so like his sister as 
that child ?” 

“Much more so than this one. I am glad 
he may one day see such a shadow of his 
bright-faced mother.” 

“ You are mother !” said the boy, looking 
up into Ermine’s face with a startled, wist- 
ful look, as having caught more of her mean- 
ing than she had intended, and she met his 
look with a kiss: the time was not yet come 
for gainsaying the belief more than in the 
words, “ Yes, always a mother to you, my 
precious little man.” 

Nor could you have had a bonnier face 
to look into,” added the Colonel. ‘ There, 
the game breaks up. We should collect our 
flock, and get them back to Les Invalides, 
as Alick calls them.” 

4+* Take care no one else does so,” said Er- 
mine, laughing. “It has been a most happy 
day, and chief of all the pleasures has been 
the sight of Rachel just what I hoped, a 
thorough wife and mother, all the more so 
for her being awake to larger interests, and 
doing common things the better for being the 
clever woman of the family. Where is she? 
I don’t see her now.” 

Where is she ? was asked by more than 
one of the party, but the next to see her was 
Alick, who found her standing at the win- 
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dow of her own room, with her long-robed, 
two-months old baby in her arms. “ ‘Tired?’ 
he asked. 

“No; I only sent down nurse to tea with 
the other grandees. What a delightful day 
it has been! I never hoped that such 
fruit would rise out of my unhappy blun- 


ers. 

“ The blunders that brought so much good 
to me.” 

“ Ah! the old places bring them back 
again. I have been recollecting how it 
used to seem to me the depth of my fall that 
you were marrying me out of pure pity, 
without my having the spirit to resent or 

revent it; and now I just like to think 
low kind and noble it was in you.” 

“T am glad to hear it! I thought I was 
so foolishly in love, that I was very glad of 
any excuse for pressing it on.” 

“ Are the people dispersing? Where is 
your uncle ? 

“ He went home with the Colonel and his 
wife; he has quite lost his heart to Mrs. 
Keith.” 

“ And Una—did you leave her with 
Grace ?” 

“No; she trotted down hand in hand 
with his little lordship, promising to lead her 
uncle back.” » 

“ My dear Alick, you don’t mean that you 
trust to that?” 

«Why, hardly implicitly.” 

‘Ts that the way you sayso? They-may 
both be over the cliffs. If you will just stay 
in the room with baby, I will go down and 
fetch them up.” 

Alick very obediently held out his arms 
for his son, but when Rachel proceeded to 
take up her hat, he added, “ You have run 
miles enough to-day. Iam going down as 
soon as my uncle has had time to pay his 
visit in peace, without being hunted. 

“ Does he know that?” 

“The Colonel does, which comes to the 
same thing. Is not this boy just of the age 
~ little Keith was when you gave him 
u ” 

“ Yes; and is it not delightful to see how 
much larger and heavier he is?” 

“ Hardly, considering your objections to 
fine children.” 

“ Oh, that was only to coarse, over-grown 
ones. Una is really quite as tall as little 
Keith, and by no means less active. You 
saw he could not play at the game at all, and 
she was all life and enjoyment, with no no- 
tion of shyness.” 

“ It does not enter into her composition.” 

“ And she speaks much plainer. I never 


miss a word she says, and I don’t understand , 
Keith a bit, though he tells such long sto; 
ries.” 

“ What a difference !” 

“ Then she knows all her letters by sight 
— almost all, and Ermine can never get him 
to tell b from d ; and you know how she can 
repeat s0 poauy little verses, and he could 
not even say, ‘Thank you, pretty cow,’ thig 
morning, when I wanted to hear him.” 

“ Vast interval !” 

“Tt is only eight months; but then Una 
is such a bright, forward child.” 

“ Highly-developed precocity !” 

“Now, Alick, what am I about ? Why 
are - dgreeing with me ?” 

“T am between the horns of a dilemma. 
Either our young chief must be beneath the 
average, or we are rearing the clever 
woman of the family.” 

“T hope not!” exclaimed Rachel. 

“Indeed? I would not grudge her a su- 
perior implement, even if had sometimes 
cut my own fingers.” 

“ But, Alick, I really do not think I ever 
was such a clever woman.” 

“I never thought you one,” he quietly 
returned. 

She smiled. This faculty had much chan 
ed her countenance. “I see,” she said, 
thoughtfully, “Thad a few intellectual tastes, 
and hiked to think and read, which was sup- 
posed to be cleverness; and my wilfulnegs 
made me fancy myself superior in character, 
in a way I could never have ‘imagined if I 
had lived more in the world. Contact with 
really clever people has shown me that I am 
slow and unready.” 

“It was a rusty implement, and you tried 
weight instead of edge; now it is infinitely 
brighter.” 

“But, Alick,” she said, leaving the 
thought of herself for that of her child, “] 
believe you may be right about Una; for,” 
she added in a low voice, “ she is like the 
most a clever person I ever saw.” 

“ True,” he answered gravely, “I see it 
every day, in every saucy gesture and coax- 
ing smile, to turn away displeasure in her 
naughty fits. I hardly knew how to look on 
at her little airs with Keith, it was so exact- 
ly the little sister I first knew. Rachel, such 
cleverness as that is a far more perilous gift 
than your plodding intellgctuality has ever 
been. God grant,” he added with that ef 


fusion that sometimes broke through his 
hlegmatic temperament, “that this little 
ellow may be a kinder, wiser brother than 





ever I was, and that we may bring her wu 
to your own truth and uneslishpon Theh 


se 
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such power would be a happy endowment. 


I should have been much better if I had had | h 


either father or brother to keep me in 
order.” « 

“ Yes,” said Rachel, “may she never be 
out of your influence, or be left to untrust- 
worthy hands. Poor child, she has a won- 
derful charm, not all my fancy, Alick. And 
yet there is one whose real working tal- 
ent has been more than that of any of us, 
who has made it effective for herself and 
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others, and has let it do her only good, not 
arm.” 

“You are right. If we are to show Una 
how intellect and brilliant power can be no 
snare but a blessing, helping the spirits in 
infirmity and trouble, serving as a real en- 
gine for independence and usefulness, win- 
ning love and influence for gor, a genuine 
talent in the highest sense of the word, then 
commend us to such a clever woman of the 
family as Ermine Keith.” 





Ir is a curious fact for the contemplation of 
moralists, that the most skilful forgeries of 
modern times have taken place with antiquaries 
and those of a literary turn, rather than with 
mercantile adventurers, or men in the pursuit of 
wealth, no matter how realized. ‘The ability 
shown in many a facsimile autograph of Shak- 
speare or Ben Jonson would, if devoted to such 
talismanic names as Rothschild, Baring, or the 
pretty signatures of the directors of the Bank 
of England, have gained great notoriety, if not 
immediate wealth, for the daring expert. _Ire- 
land and Malone would probably have found 
it to their advantage to have turned their atten- 
tion to bills of exchange and bankers’ cheques, 
instead of doctoring up so-called ‘‘ remains ”’ of 
Shakespeare ; and, if detection does take place, 
it may be doubted whether the scowls of judge 
and jury are a whit less unpleasant than the 
sneers of critics, and the gibes of the dull but 
virtuous. We all remember the wonderful 
MSS. from Mount Athos, and other congenial 
spots for such antiquities, which Dr. Simonides 
not long since’ brought before the learned world 
of London; and the dispute between the Brit- 
ish Museum authorities and Mr. Collier, touch- 
ing the skilful use of the pen in matters of dra- 
matic autograph, are yet fresh in public recol- 
lection. The numerous autograph manuals 
and guides published in this country, and the 

t taste that has long existed here for col- 
feeting signatures and paying ridiculous prices 
for them, have made the English market a 
good one ; but on the Continent the autograph 
mania has been spreading very rapidly of late, 
and certain old handwritings now realize more 
there than here. Facsimilists and forgers, too, 
have sprung up in Paris and the other large 
cities, and the mania, therefore, may be consid- 
ered at a universally high point just now. Re- 
cent advices speak of one or two continental 
Irelands. One man, named Gersterbergk, was 
lately arrested at Weimar and committed for 
trial on numerous charges of selling sham au- 
tographs, manuscripts, poems, letters, &c., of 
Schiller. This poet, indeed, seems to have pro- 
vided the man with quite a comfortable living, 
for Gersterbergk found plenty of customers to 
give high prices for his interesting wares, 
amongst others Schiller’s own daughter, who is 
said to have laid out more than 5,000f. with 
the impostor. At length, however, the mere 


quantity of his stores excited the suspicion of. 





certain learned persons, and amongst them Pro- 
fessor Dielitz, of Berlin, who was the first to 
discover and denounce the rogue. 





A NEw edition of “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” col- 
lated with “ the rare original in the British Mu- 
seum,” is said to be in preparation by Messrs. 
Knight & Sons, the publishers of Clerken- 
well-close. Is not this often-repeated promise 
of “a collation with the rare original in the 
British Museum” very frequently a delusion. 
It so happens that the first edition of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” an ill-printed book in 8vo., is a 
work of comparatively ordinary occurrence in 
the catalogues of second-hand dealers, and the 
editor of a projected new edition would have 
but little difficulty in obtaining what he looks 
upon as such a valuable text, wighout the ne- 
cessity of visiting the British Museum, and ad- 
vertising the fact to the world. For a long 
time it was stated, that Defoe’s work first ap- 
peared in portions in a primitive newspaper of 
the time, called The Original London Post; but 
this is now.proved to be incorrect. Most per- 
sons acquainted with old books are aware that 
the so-called first edition gave a third part or 
volume entitled, “ Serious Reflections during 
the Life and surprising Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe; with his Vision of the Angelic 
World — written by himself,’”’ which, at the best, 
can only be classed as one of the doubtful pro- 
ductions of Defoe’s prolific pen. This third 
part, we may remind the editor of the contem- 
plated reprint, never sold, even when the read- 
ing _ called for five editions of Parts I 
and II. in one year. It is not likely, therefore, 
that any demand will arise now. ‘Touching 
the illustrations to “Robinson Crusoe,” we 
have leng thought that something might be 
done infinitely more in keeping with the spirit 
of the work than the classic and polite figures of 
Stothard, or than the caricatures of Ton 
Johannot. Twelve months after Defoe’s wo 
appeared in England, a French translation was 
issued at Amsterdam with plates by the fa- 
mous Picart. Some of these drawings are ad- 
mirable. They have certainly never been sur- 

assed by any subsequent attempt at illustrat- 
ing the book of which Dr. Johnson observed 


that “ nobody ever laid it down without wishing 





it were longer.” 
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LINES WRITTEN IN A FRANCISCAN CON- 
VENT. 


How oft from this small casement high, 
When chanted was the vesper-psalm, 
The lonely monk has raised his eye 
Toward that heaven so pure and calm, 
And watched the pauinind & showering pale 
Upon the church and trees below, ; 
And heard the soft and wandering wail 
Of waters in perpetual flow! 


One looked, but sight so beautiful 
Awoke no answering thrill in him ; 
And, with a heart benumbed and dull, 
He saw as if his eye were dim. 
No charm to him, no solemn sound, 
Had waves, or winds, or clouds, or stars,— 
His range of thought the cloister bound, 
And in his soul he wore its bars. 


Perchance, some mind of finer mould 
Has gazed up that clear, starry air, 
And seen the golden gates unfold, ~ 
And wings of angels waving fair,— 
In trance beheld the Virgin nigh, 
Heéard voices sweet and heavenly sounds,— 
While, smiling on his votary, 
St. Francis showed his mystic wounds. 


One, with a heart of slumbering power, 
Once scathed by passion’s fiery glow, 

May here have stood, and blessed the hour 
His lips pronounced the awful vow. 

From envy, pride, and care, relei 

. _ He may have found in leletenta walls, 

And fancied he had grasped the peace 

That is no guest in pleasure’s halls. 


How many felt, through blighted years, 
The writhing pangs of inward strife, 
And mourned with unavailing tears 
The error which had poisoned life, — 
The bondage of a vow at war 
With nature frenzied by control, 
As if the cord* and scapular 
Could chain the fiends that haunt the soul ! 


Their minds roamed sadly through the past 
To youth, with hope’s bright fancies 
flushed, 
Ere clouds the prospect overcast, 
Ere care life’s opening blossom crushed ; 
Then weary days and nights forlorn, 
The struggling mind, the sickening heart, 
Till, in the conflict overborne, 
All earthly ties they rent apart. 


They sought the fenced, the holy ground, — 
Behind them died the world’s vain din, — 
But soon, alas! too soon, they found 
That they had brought the world within : 
Beyond its outward range they passed, 
And vainly hoped its power to foil ; 
Out from the heart the world to cast, — 
This was the duty, this the toil. 


So Jerome through the streets of Rome 
_ Could wander with undazzled eyes, 





*The cord is the distinguishing badge of the Or- 
der of St. Francis. = . > 





In lordly mansions seek no home, 

And all its pomp and pride despise ; 
But in the wilds, the singing bird 

Brought back Rome’s voice on every wind, 
And every leaf, that idly stirred, 

The thought of friends left far behind. 


Some died in hoary age, some young, 
Their hearts grief-cankered at the core, — 
And bells were rung, and — were sung, 
When opened was the chancel floor ; 
= moulder there, that ghastly band, — 
Their shadows glimmer through the 
gloom, — 
And I, a stranger in the land, 
Muse mournfully above their tomb. % 
The Vision of Proprecy and other Poems, by 


James D. Burns. 
-@ 


THE BROOK THAT RAN INTO THE SEA. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 
“QO, little brook!’ the children said, — 
“The sea has waves enough ; 
; Why hurry down your mossy 
To meet his welcome rough ? 


“ The Hudson or the Oregon 
May help his tides to swell: . 
But when your few bright a are gone, 
What has he gained, pray tell?” 


“T run for pleasure,” said the brook, 
Still running, running fast ; 

“T love to see = bend and look, 
As I go bubbling past. 


“T love to feel the wild weeds dip ; 

I love your fingers light, 
That dimpling from my eddies drip, 

Filled with my pebbles bright. 


“ My little life I dearly love, 
ts shadows and its shine ; 
And all sweet voices that above 
Make melody with mine. 


“ But most I love the mighty voice 
Which calls me, draws me 50, 
That every ripple lisps ‘ Rejoice!’ 
As with a laugh I go. 


“My drop of freshness to the sea 
In music trickles on ; 
Nor grander could my welcome be 
Were I an Amazon. 


“ And if his moaning wave can feel 
My sweetness near the shore, 
F’en to his heart the thrill may steal ; — 
What could I wish for more # 


“The largest soul to take love in 
Knows how to give love best ; 
So naga my tinkling din 
ies on the great sea’s breast. 





“ One heart encircles all that live, 
* And blesses great and small ; 
And meet it is that each should give 
His little to the All.” 
— Our Young Folks. 
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From the Westminster Review. 


MODERN NOVELISTS: SIR EDWARD 
BULWER-LYTTON. 


1. The Novels of Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 


Bart., M. P. Library Edition. 41 
Vols. Edinburgh: Blackwood and 
Sons. 1859-62. 


2. A Strange Slory. By the author of 
“ Rienzi,” “My Novel,” &c. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1862. 


Sm Epwarp Butwer-Lytton is a 
man of many titles and various &accom- 
plishments. He is a member of Parlia- 
ment, a baronet, an ex-Minister of State, 
a poet, a dramatist, and an historian, and 
he has written in the whole forty-one vol- 
umes of novels, which have been very 
nicely printed by Messrs. Blackwood. In 
regard to mere quantity of work his life 
has not been unproductive, and as he owes 
something to the gifts both of nature and 
fortune, a occupies a considerable place 
among the literary men of the day. Nor 
will any candid que deny that he de- 
serves a place. He has arrived at a cer- 
tain degree of excellence in several differ- 
ent directions. He took to parliamentary 
life, and became a member of Lord Derby’s 
Government. Of course no one thinks of 
him as the man who was Secretary to the 
Colonies in 1858; but the ambition of 
many a country gentleman is satisfied with 
a less reward than a seat in the Cabinet, 
even for a short time and in a weak admin- 
istration. He roused some attention as a 

olitical pamphleteer. Although his pub- 
fic life has not been eventful, yet as Chair- 
man of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
state of the Drama, and as an occasional 
speaker in the House of Commons, it has 
not passed entirely without distinction. In 
the field of letters his good fortune has 
been more unequivocal. We distinguish 
four separate lines of endeavour — drama, 
history, poetry and romance — and in three 
out of the four the endeavour has been 
crowned with success. Few modern plays 
are greater favourites with managers and 
the public than the “Lady of Lyons,” 
“ Richelieu,” and “ Money,” and whatever 
may be their faults they are admirably 
suited to the stage. Of Sir Edward Bul- 
wer-Lytton’s more ambitious efforts it is 
impossible to speak with praise. His “ His- 
tory of Athens” is a very bad history, no 
doubt — flashy, superficial, and pretentious ; 
but then it should be remembered that it is 
one of his earlier works, and that a young 
man of fashion may spend his mornings in 





EDWARD BULWER-LYTTON. 


worse occupations than writing gushing 
nonsense about Athens. Of his poetry we 
can scarcely speak as a thing apart; the 
rhymed matter which is printed and pub- 
lished as such is the least portion of it, and 
to tell the truth, has attracted little atten- 
tion among the curious. But Sir Edward 
B. Lytton’s whole life is a poem —his 
speeches are poems— his novels are all 
poems — we do not doubt that his Colonial 
administration was a poem also. Since the 
world began there has not been a more 
devoted worshipper of the Genius of the 
Beautiful and the Sublime. Passionate, 
imaginative, ideal, the right honourable 
baronet is unquestionably a poet. He may 
not be a striking or even a good one, but 
he has an undoubted right to the title. It 
is as unfair to deny that a man is a poet 
because he writes weak poetry, as to deny 
him to be a tailor because he makes bad 
coats. But whatever fame this versatile 
writer has acquired from these various oc- 
cupations, it is on his prose fictions that 
his reputation rests. They were his ear- 
liest, and they have been his latest effort. 
He has devoted to them the greater part 
of a laborious life. They contain the sub- 
stance of whatever he has done or attempt- 
ed elsewhere. We may read in them the 
changes of his political faith, from the 
ardent radicalism of the member for St. 
Ives to the easy conservatism of the mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire. From them may be 
extracted the most favourable examples of 
his poetic and dramatia genius. They are 
crowded with his theories on art, with his 
philosophic opinions, with his historical and 
classical learning, and with his religious 
aspirations : — 


“ 





quo fit, ut omnis, 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella, 
Vita senis.” 


If any one wishes to understand Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton au fond, and thinks 
it worth while to read forty-one volumes 
of novels, the materials are ready to hand. 

‘Within the last few years these works 
have been revised by their author: the 
faults which sprang from hasty writing 
and the extravagance of youthful thought 
have been corrected, and we are presented 
in a complete form, and with every advan- 
tage of careful editorship, with the sub- 
stance of the labours of one of our most 
celebrated writers during the last thirty- 
five years. 

The publication of-this “ Library Edi- 





tion” of Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s nov- 
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els gives us an opportunity of jnquirin 
whether they possess the alities whic 
are commonly attributed to them, and 
which we have a right to expect in books 
which claim a place on our library 
shelves. 

In attempting to form a judgment on 
the point, we do not forget that the author 
has a those who pronounce an opinion 
on his writings in a position of some dif- 
ficulty. He has no objection to criticism 

vided only it be evourable, but to 

lame of any kind he has the strongest 
possible distaste. Like Ahab, he will hear 
the sons of the —* but if they pre- 
sume to prophesy of him at all they must 
rophesy good continually and not evil. 
fa reviewer dverrates his success, the 
fault is attributed “to that generous court- 
esy which characterizes the true scholar in 
referring to the labours of a contempo- 
ra¥y.”* But if the error should happen 
to be on the other side, we get a gloomy 
picture indeed of the state of critical 
morality. A well-known literary journal 
handled Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s earli- 
est works rather roughly. The author re- 
plied by the sketch of MacGrawler, in 
“Paul Clifford.”+ Mr. MacGrawler is de- 
scribed as the editor of the Asineum. He 
is wholly illiterate, haunts the lowest pub- 
lic-houses, is a drunkard, a profligate, and, 
above all, a Scotchman. He explains toa 
young pupil the whole mystery of criticism 
as applied to romances ; and as his instruc- 
tions include an example of that “ loftier 
and more erudite style which may be re- 
served for one of the Quarterly Reviews,” 
we have no excuse for not profiting by his 
lessons. “ Paul Clifford” was written when 
Sir Edward was a young man; but some 
—_ afterwards, when his popularity was 
ully established, he reverts to his old griev- 
ance. In the preface to the “Sea Cap- 
tain” we hear “ of that spirit of deprecia- 
tion and hostility which it has been my 
misfortune to excite amongst the general 
contributors to the periodical press,” and 
we have a plaintive acknowledgment that 
“the consciousness that every endeavour 
will be made to cavil,-to distort, and, in 
fine, to run down, will occasionally haunt 
even the hours of composition to check the 
inspiration and damp the ardour.” This 
tone is neither dignified, nor, indeed, be- 
coming. Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton must 
have lived long enough to know that there 


*Preface to “‘ Harold,” p. i. 
t* Paul Clifford,” vol. i. p. 62 sqq., vol. ii. p. 113 


8qq. 
} “ Paul Clifford,” vol. i. p. 67. 
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are few books or men on whose merits 
opinions may not fairly differ. In revising 
his own works he must have observed nu- 
merous blunders, extravagances, and faults 
of construction and lan, . He admits, 
in fact, that this is so. There may possibly 
‘3 other defects of which he is less con- 
scious. It is difficult to see why a critic 
should not point out these defects, or even 
think more lightly of Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton’s general merits than he does him- 
self, without being influenced by unworthy 
motives or malignant passions. 
With certain restrictions to be mentioned 
hereafter, we fully adopt that theory of 
criticism which the author of “ Paul Clif- 
ford” implies to be the true one. To judge 
a work fairly, it should be looked at from 
its own proper central — we should 
recognize what is essential, and distinguish 
it from what is accessory; nor should mere 
faults of execution, or defects in working 
out a secondary design, be allowed to in- 
terfere with the appreciation of beauties 
which belong to,it when viewed with ref- 
erence to its end and aim. As it has been 
neatly expressed, we should seek not only 
to see into*a man, but to see out of him. 
Everybody agrees that criticism of this 
kind, especially if it embrace works pro- 
duced in another age and under conditions 
dissimilar to our own, requires aptitude 
and education of no ordinary kind. It. is 
a very different thing from that mere clever- 
ness of fault-finding which is too often 
mistaken for it. Without some quickness 
of sympathy and flexibility of mind, no 
one can get sufficiently out of himself to 
do justice to ideas with which he may be 
presumed to be familiar. But if the ideas 
are not familiar —if we have before us an 
ancient system of philosophy, for example 
— we must not only throw off the greater 
part of our own acquired opinions, but we 
must put on the thoughts habitual to the 
men of that age and country. Critics, 
like Schlegel, who succeed in renouncing 
their own personality, and who are ready 
to look at everything through its proper 
medium, are no doubt very superior beings 
to the MacGrawlers of the periodical press. 
But let it be granted that we have once 
got at a man, or, as Mr. Carlyle would say, 
that we have deciphered the ‘whole heart of 
his mystery; it by no means follows that 
we shall be prepared to like him. It may 
be supposed that there are such things as 
bad booksin the world : the better they are 
known, the worse they will appear. No 
amount of sympathy between author and 
critic, ‘short of that whigh makes one as. 
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blind as the other, can conjure an indifferent 
writer into a good one. This seems so ob- 
vious that we are almost ashamed to say it. 
But the fact is, that the German school of 
critics have misled their more incautious 
followers into the belief that to appreciate 
a thing, that is, to weigh it at its value, is 
necessarily to admire it. There were so 
many productions of sterling worth which, 
had been overlooked or misjudged until they 
had been placed in a proper light by means 
of a sympathetic interpretation, that people 
began to think that if they were only sym- 
pathetic enough everything would turn out 
to be worth something. 

Now, what is the int of view from 
which Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s novels 
can be most properly regarded? Here we 
have a number of apparently independent 
works, ranging over a variety of subjects — 
dealing with the natural and the super- 
natural worlds, with the early Roman 
Empire, with medieval Europe, and with 
the England of to-day. Is there any co- 
herence in this mass of ‘heterogeneous mate- 
rials? If so, they may be embraced under 
a general survey ; but if not, in justice to 
their author and themselves, taey must be 
disengaged and considered separately. It 
must be confessed that it is difficult to see 
anything in common between “ Pelham,” 
for instance, and “ Paul Clifford,” “ Eugene 
Aram,” and the “ Last Days of Pompeii,” — 
that is, anything essential, anything beyond 
certain peculiarities of style and the recur- 
rence of some well-known types of charac- 
ter. But we are assured by the writer that 
a point of connexion does exist. They 
represent various phases in his self-education. 
In “ Pelham,” in the “* Disowned,” in; Dev- 
ereux,” and in “Paul Clifford,’ we are 
shown his mind in the earliest stage of its 

rowth, when it was observing rather than 
imagining, and chiefly occupied with those 
questions which lie on the surface of hu- 
man life: * “ From depicting in ‘ Paul Clif- 
ford’ the errors of society, it was almost the 
natural progress of reflection to pass to those 
which , swell to crime in the solitary human 
heart — from the bold and open evils that 
spring from ignorance and e#ample to trace 
those that lie coiled in the entanglements of 
refining knowledge and speculative pride. 
Looking back at this distance of years, I 
can see as clearly as if mapped before me 
the paths which led across the boundary of 
invention from ‘ Paul Clifford’ to ‘ Eugene 
Aram.’ And, that last work done, no less 
clearly can I see where the first gleams 





* See the Preface to “‘ Paul Clifford,’ p, xii, 


from a fairer fancy broke on my way and 
rested on those more ideal images which 
I sought with a feeble hand to transfer to 
the Pi ims of the Rhine’ and the ‘ Last 
Days of Pompeii.’” As we have this state- 
ment on the best authority, there is no alter- 
native but to accept it. No one can be 
supposed to know so well as Sir Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton himself the stages of his self- 
education. The human mind unquestion- 
ably observes before it imagines. Not less 
certain is it that the “ Disowned ” and “ Dev- 
ereux” were published before “ Eugene. 
Aram” and the “ Last Days of Pompeii.” 
But it would never have occurred to us to 
connect those facts, any more, than left to 
ourselves, we should have thought that it 
was the natural course of reflection to pass 
from social problems to the consideration of 
the solitary human heart. If we wished to 
give an example of Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton’s power of observation, we shagld 
turn at once to his latest works — to “ My 
Novel,” or “ A Strange Story,” rather than 
to “ Pelham,” the “ Disowned,” or “ Dev- 
ereux.” On the other hand, in bis earlier 
novels we seek ard find the wildest luxu- 
riance of imaginative power. To take an 
instance from each of the first three; Glan- 
ville in “ Pelham,” Algernon Mordaunt in 
the “ Disowned,” and Montreuil in.“ Dev- 
ereux,” are so elaborately unlike anythin 
that can have been presented in the actua 
world that they must have been evolved 
altogether out of the materials in the author’s 
brain. As to Algernon Mordaunt, we have 
a direct admission that this was so. “I was 
deeply engaged,” says Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton, “in the study of ethics and meta- 
physics at the time, and out of that study 
grew Algernon Mordaunt.” Any one who 
remembers the “ Disowned” will acknowl- 
edge that it must have required unusual 
powers of fancy to have evolved the charac- 
ter of Mordaunt out of anything to be 
found in an ethical treatise, to say nothing 
of a metaphysical one. 

However this may be, in justice to Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s own conception, 
we must waive all objections and consent to 
look at his works from the point of view he 
has himself chosen; we must regard ‘them 
as the spontaneous outgrowth of a mind in 
successive stages of its development. For 
he tells us that this is at once the true cen- 
tral point and the idea which, underlying 
all, binds togetaer these scattered fragments 
into an organic whole. 

We confess that we are not very fond of 
philosophical criticism in art. Of all inqui- 
ries, that into the idea or inner meaning of 
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the artist is the most exhausting and profit- 
less. His object is, or should be, to give us 
pleasure. If he produces something which 
we can enjoy, his work is relatively good ; 
if something which all enjoy, it is as abso- 
lutely good as such things ever are. His 
duty is by no means to teach. He may 
make us happier, and perhaps better in be- 
ing so, but he will never make us wiser. 
No one can be a poet without a certain par- 
tiality and incompleteness of character — 
without that tendency to falsehood which 
Aristotle has impolitely expressed by saying 
that “ poets tell many lies.”* And, on the 
other hand, no one can be a philosopher 
without a tenacity of grasp and breadth of 
view which are fatal to artistic effect. 
From such men we may learn much and get 
that subdued enjoyment which follows the 
consciousness of acquisition, but of the 
strictly emotional pleasure which is pro- 
duced by successful art we shall feel noth- 
ing. Therefore, to search out the meaning 
of a poem or the idea of a picture, above 
all to plunge into the mind and soul of the 
eos or painter and censider their work 
rom within, is a confusion of two distinct 
sets of faculties, and is as prejudicial to 
philosophy as it is to art. We may learn 
the value of this exegetical criticism by con- 
sidering what it has done for us in a few 
well-known instances. Does anybody enjoy 
“ Hamlet” more by the aid of Gervinus or 
Coleridge ? Does the library of commen- 
taries which the ingenuity of Germany has 
produced increase our appreciation of 
“Faust?” Do the admirers of the “ exeur- 
sion” care to be told in a preface that it 
contains the-record of the origin and pro- 
ay of Mr. Wordsworth’s own powers? 

e are assuming these works to be poems. 
A person is at liberty to say that they are 
not poems, but systems of philosophy, and in 
that case their inner meaning is important ; 
but assuming them for the moment to be art 
and not science, we are humbly of opinion 
that the less we go behind and beneath 
them, and the more we get in front of them, 
the better. As regards Sir Edward Bul- 
wer-Lytton’s novels, in the absence of the 
author’s instructions, no one would have 
felt any doubt.. They are in form stories 
turning principally upon passion, with their 
proper complement of heroes, villains, and 
walking gentlemen, and containing, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary incidents of a romace, 
sundry intercalated reflections on things in 
general. They are better worth reading 
than most books of that kind are, and the 


* Metap. i. 6, oAAd peddovras of dodoi, 
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English public has testified its approval by 
paying . several thousand pounds ster- 
ling, and making their author a baronet. 
But it is surprising to be told that they are 
types and symbols, and that what looks like 
a creditable love-story is in fact a history 
of the growth of Genius. Here is “ Ernest 
Maltravers” and its continuation, “ Alice.” 


We take up the book with a certain awe. 


It is dedicated to the German people; it is 
called “ Eleusinia, or The Mysteries ;” there 
is a Greek quotation on the title-page ; and 
the preface informs us that it ‘is the most 
mature, and, on the whole, the most compre- 
hensive of all that the author had then writ- 
ten,* and above all, that it is an attempt to 
work out the philosophical design of a moral 
education or apprenticeship. ‘The German 
ople have seen so much in “ Wilhelm 
eister” that they may be able to detect 
something in “The Mysteries.” To an 
English reader pothing can well be less 
mysterious or, speaking ethically, less in- 
structive. Ernest Maltravers, the type of 
Genius, is one of those extraordinary men 
who, at the age of eighteen, have managed 
to learn everything. Returning home from 
Germany he meets in a roadside hovel the 
daughter of a burglar, Alice Darvil. He is 
much struck with her beauty and goodness, 
and especially with the exquisite simplicity 
of her character. Alice escapes from her 
father’s house and accompanies the type of 
Genius toa pretty cottage some distance off, 
where they live together and are very hap- 
py. This is the first stage of Maltravers’ 
moral apprenticeship, and it can hardly be 
considered a good beginning. Soon, how- 
ever, the burglar finds them out, and taking 
advantage of the temporary absence of Mal- 
travers, carries his daughter away. To the 
ecstasies of youthful passion succeeds the 
gloom of utter despair; Maltravers becomes 
an altered man, and goes abroad. At Na- 
les he meets with a celebrated beauty, one 
adame de Ventadour; his heart was im- 
mediately softened — old memories were re- 
called —in a word, he became dangerously 
in love. It was not his fault that he did not 
commit a second extravagance, but he was 
rescued from it by the straightforward con- 
duct of Madame de Ventadour herself —a 
very spirited, attractive, sensible woman. 
On this he leaves Naples for Como, where 
he meets the family of the De Montaignes, 
We are to see here Genius brought within 
the sphere of home influences. The con- 
trast Newson the gloomy selfishness of Cas- 
truccio, the pseudo-poet, and the frank, 
generous enthusiasm of his English compan- 


*In 1840, 
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ion, is not ill worked out. Maltravers 
makes love to no one at Como, but he has 
several long arguments with M. de Mon- 
taigne, who is the type of Good Sense, and 
who generally has the best of it. After a 
time the hero returns to London and writes 
@ poem which immediately makes him fa- 
mous. One of its most enthusiastic admir-, 
ers is Lady Florence Lascelles, who is her- 
self a genius, and in addition to that, an 
heiress and a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady. Maltravers becomes engaged 
to her, and the first part of the book closes 
with his despair at her untimely death. 
Meanwhile, Alice, after several 2dventures, 
has attracted the regards of a wanker of the 
name of Teiapleton, who marries her, ob- 
taining a peerage with the title of Vargrave, 
and then dies, Yonving behind him a widow 
and an only daughter who is his heiress. 
Evelyn Cameron —so this young person is 
called —is understood not to be the daugh- 
ter of Lord Vargrave, but of Alice by some 
former husband, and we are led to suppose 
that her real father is Ernest Maltravers. 
Maltravers, meanwhile, is sated with triumph, 
and wearied of civilization. He desired to 
overpass the limits of the Great and Good 
and having naturally failed in that, goes 
abroad again—to Africa, to the East — 
no one knows where. He is noi much im- 
proved by wandering in the desert of Saha- 
ra, for he returns to England with a supreme 
and wholesale contempt of all other men 
and of all their objects. In this frame of 
mind he meets with Evelyn Cameron, and 
at once conceives a passionate affection for 
her. His rival is a scheming and thoroughly 
unprincipled man-—Lumley Ferrers— 
who has succeeded to Lord Vargrave’s title, 
ahd who is anxious to succeed to his estates 
also. But what chance has the Worldly 
against the Sublime ? Maltravers’ suit pros- 
pers, and he is promised the hand of Evelyn. 
At this juncture some disclosures are made 
by Lord Vargrave which convince Maltrav- 
ers that Evelyn Cameron is his own daugh- 
ter and the child of his long-lost Alice. The 
situation is repulsive, and ought not to have 
been presented, even for a moment, to the 
imagination of the reader, but it gives Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton the opportunity of 
drawing a vigorous picture of despair, and 
of quoting the “(Edipus Tyrannus.” Before 
very long everything is cleared up; it turns 
out that ‘Alice’s own child died, and that 
Evelyn was substituted in its place by the 
late Lord Vargrave. Justice is done upon 
Lumley Ferrers, who is murdered; Evelyn 
is happily married to a colonel in the army, 
and Maltravers is free to return to Alice, 
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“ Stage after stage we have proceeded with 
Maltravers through the MysTERiEs OF 
Lire. The Eleusinia are closed, and the 
crowning libation poured.” * 

Such, considerably softened in outline, is 
the plot of what we must consider a most 
objectionable book. However, our quarrel 
at this moment is not with its teaching, but 
with its extravagant pretentiousness. It is 
an ordinary novel — neither more nor less, 
in execution not better than hundreds ‘of 
novels, and in its idea much worse. Why it 
should be dedicated to the German people; 
why it should be called “ Taz MysTERIES ;” 
why it should be “ an experiment in typical 
fiction,” and have an esthetic intention and 
a philosophical design, no human ingenuity 
can discover. It is very easy to say that 
Maltravers is a type of the poetic intelli- 
gence, and that his history symbolizes the 
probation of Genius through sorrow; that 
Alice is the type of Nature, and that from- 
their early love, their long separation, and 
their union at last we may learn the source 
whence poetry is ifpired, and the only ob- 
ject on which it can permanently rest. 

hen all this is granted, what is gained 
either for the reader or the story? Nothing 
can be easier than to describe a particularly 
insipid and ill-educated person, and call her 
Nature. A man who makes violent love to 
four women in about twelve years, who is 
engaged to two of them, and ends by marry- 
ing a widow, may be a good representation 
of a poet, but he does not become more 
striking by being described as a type, nor is 
a gross story refined by being called an alle- 
gory. We have no concern with what the 
author meant; we wish to enjoy, if we can, 
what he has done. All this idle talk about 
the idea of Ernest Maltravers is a mere at- 
tempt to make a very ordinary book go off 
on the pretence of its having a meanin 
which does not meet the eye. It is compare 
by its author to “ Wilhelm Meister.” A 
very far-seeing critic says of ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister” that its idea is that it has no idea 
at all. And this is precisely our opinion of 
“The Mysteries.” 

This tendency to idealistic symbolism is 
one of the great characteristics of Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer-Lytton’s mind. A man, with 
him, is not a man, but the personification of 
something beginning with a capital letter. 
Any attribute he may possess is generalized 
into the name of a class to which a kind of 
individual existence is given by the aid. of the 
article. Thuscourage is “ The Brave;” truth, 
“The Truthful ; ” beauty, “ The Beautiful ;” 





*“ Alice,” vol, ii, p. 333. 
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and soon. And thisis probably the redson why 
a novelist is necessarily a philosopher, and 
why novels themselves are such important 
affairs as ‘we find them to be. Dealing with 
the essence of things, with matter sublimed 
to its highest and —— form, they are a 
revelation of what Sir Edward calls “ poetic 
truth,” and by no means the trifles that 
careless people imagine. We get quite 
frightened as we read what overwhelming 
power for good or evil lies concealed in the 
three apparently innocent volumes we take 
with us to the seaside. Listen : — 
“Between the literature of imagination 
and the practical interests of a people there 
is a harmony as complete as it is mysterious. 
The heart of an author is the mirror of his 
age.”* ‘Providence has appointed litera- 
ture as the sublime agent of eivilization, of 
opinion, and of law; has endowed the ele- 
ments it employs with a divine powér of 
self-purification.” + ‘It must require,” said 
Lady Roseville, “an extraordinary combi- 
nation of mental powers to progluce a per- 
fect novel.” “One so extraordinary,” an- 
swered Vincent, “that although we have 
one perfect epic poem and several which 
gp to perfection, we have not one per- 
ect novel in the world.”{ “Every good 
novel has one great end — the same in all — 
viz., the increasing our knowledge of the 
heart. It is thus that a novel-writer must 
be a philosopher. Whoever succeeds in 
showing us more accurately the nature of 
ourselves and species, has done science and 
consequently virtue the most important ben- 
efit.”§ But it is not given to everybody to 
further the march of civilization, promote 
the welfare of the world, and extend the 
bounds of science by means of romances. 
Those who are to be members of the glori- 
ous company of novelists receive a special 
call and mission thereto. “For with some, 
to write is not a vague desire, but an impe- 
rious destiny. The fire is kindled, and must 
break forth — the wings are flédged, and the 
birds must leave their nest. The communi- 
cation of thought to man is implanted as an 
instinct in those breasts to which Heaven 
has entrusted the solemn agencies of 
Genius.” || Even this is not enough. To 
inspiration from above must be added a large 
share of sublunary learning. “Before he 
(that is, the novel-writer) touches his tale, 
he should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
intricate Sojgnce of morals, and the meta- 


* Preface to “ Paul Clifford,” p. x. 
t “* Alice,” book vi. ch. ii. vol. ii, p. 22. 
“Pelham,” vol. i. p. 324. 
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physical as well as the more open operations 
of the mind. If his knowledge is not deep 
and clear, his love of the good may only 
lead him into error, and he may pass off the 
prejudices of a susceptible heart for the pre- 
cepts of virtue. Would to Heaven that 
people would think it necessary to be in- 
structed before they attempt to instruct !”* 
Very heartily echoing this pious ejaculation, 
we now proceed to consider how far Sif 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton himself has satisfied 
the requirements upon which he insists. 
Whether he has been entrusted by 
Heaven with the solemn agencies of Genius 
it is difficult to say ; but he has certainly re- 
ceived an unlimited commission to talk non- 
sense about it. And it must be confessed 
that he is not the only one who does so. 
The word Genius has been defined, and ex- 
plained, and rhapsodized upon until it has 
almost lost what little meaning it once pos- 


‘sessed. The excellent Dr. Johnson is of 


opinion that it is a large general power op- 
erating in a particular direction — a defini- 
tion which must have occurred to him some 
evening when he had been drinking seven- 
teen cups of tea at Mrs. Thrale’s. Schlegel 
will have it to be taste, and Coleridge re- 
duces it to a power of being astonished at 
what is familiar. Mr. Disraeli*will not say 
that it is Youth, but he will (and does) say 
that Genius, when young, is divine, and as 
he devotes a page and a half of “ gens 
to the proof of this propesition, he may be 
supposed to consider it important. So that 
the word is evidently one which sets people 
on their hobby, and excites them to talk a 
certain quantity of exalted nonsense. Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton, however, has con- 
trived to think and print on this subject 
more pure unalloyed twaddle than we ever 
saw out of a schoolboy’s exercise. We first 
of all observe that, with few exceptions, all 
his novels contdin a Genius, eo nomine. 
Glanville, Eugene Aram, Ernest Maltravers, 
Lady Lascelles, Adam Warner, Zanoni 
Pisani, Viola, Ione, Leonard Fairfield, — all 
have the gift. But what is it? It is little 
to know that these people are genii, for 
there is scarcely anything in common be- 
tween them. Genius comes of high parent- 
age. It is “the beautiful offspring of Eros 
and Psyché ; ”¢ it is “the Sublime Mission- 
ary which goes forth from the serene Intel- 
lect of the Author to live in the Wants, the 

riefs, the infirmities of others, in order that 
it may learn their language ;”¢ it is “ one 
of the two movers of the ALL that continues 


* “ Pelham,” vol. i. p. 326. 
t ‘‘ Zanoni,” book ii, ch. vii. 





Ibid. p. 325. 
|| “‘ Ernest Maltravers,” vol. ii, p. 181. 
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the airy life of the Beautiful from age to 


age.”* “Between God and Genius there is 
a necessary link; there is almost a corre- 
spondent language.”¢ Apollo is its type;t 
and “ its highest achievement is pity.” § 

One would suppose that in this extraor- 
dinary series of images Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton had worked off, so to speak, his en- 
thusiasm. We confess we should like to 
know what some of it means, and especiall 
the passage about the ALL and the Beautiful, 
which is more poetical than clear. But as 
this is impossible, we turn to “ My Novel,” 
—one of the latest and perhaps the most 
mature work of the author, in the hope of 
finding something intelligible upon a subject 
on which he evidently feels deeply. And 
we read as follows :— 

“ Genius, that, manly, robust, healthful as 
it be, is long before it lose its instinctive 
Dorian modesty; shamefaced because so 
susceptible to glory — genius, that loves in- 
deed to dream, but on the violet bank, not 
on the dunghill. Wherefore, even in the 
error of the senses, it seeks to escape from 
the sensual into worlds of fancy, subtle and 
refined. But apart from the passions, true 
genius is the most practical of all human 
gifts. Like the Apollo whom the Greek 
worshipped as its type, even Arcady is its 
exile, not its home. Soon weary of the dal- 
liance of Tempé, it ascends to its mission— 
the archer of the silver bow, the guide of 
the car of light. Speaking more plainly, 
genius is the enthusiasm for self-improve- 
ment; it ceases or sleeps the moment it de- 
sists (sic) fro» seeking some object which it 
believes of value, and by that object it in- 
sensibly connects its self-improvement with 
the positive advance of the a 

It is certainly disappointing to find that 
_ when we come to speak plainly, and forget 
all about Eros and Psyché and the Archer 
of the Silver Bow, and the instinctive mod- 
esty of the Dorians, genius should become 
such a very common-place quality as the 
wish to improve oneself and to get on in 
life. And why, on this supposition, it should 
have been given to Zanoni, who held com- 
mune with Adon-Ai and could do anything ; 
or to Adam Warner, who cared only for his 
steam-engine ; or to Ione, who had no 
thought beyond her lover, is a mystery. But 
it is very clear that when Sir E. Bulwer- 
Lytton uses the word “ genius,” no human 
being can any longer guess what he means 


* “ Last of the Barons,”’ book iii. ch. i. 

t “Zanonil” book ii. ch, vii. vol. i. p. 187, 
t “ My Novel,” book iv. ch. vii. 

§ “Ernest Maltravers, ”’ Loc. cit. 

\ * My Novel,” book iv, ch. vii. 
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by it. He may intend to describe a power 
purely rational, as in the case of Warner ; 
or one purely esthetic, as with Pisani; or 
one purely emotional, as with Ione; or a 
general capability of doing anything, as with 
Maltravers; or a merely unrealized desire 
for doing something, as with Leonard Fair- 
field. ran that we are sure of is, that when- 
ever we meet the word “genius” in Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s pages, not many 
lines off will be found some signal instance 
of his own genius for mystification and fine 
writ ng. 

This leads us to remark upon the general 
style in which these novels are written. It 
is not, in our judgment, either appropriate or 
striking. It would be difficult to extract a 
dozen pages which show any real command 
over the resources of the English tongue. 
The language is never bold, vigorous, or 
terse ; it is sometimes eloquent, more rarely 
picturesque ; very often it degenerates into 
mere bombast, or into adilute mock heroic. 
And there is, throughout, a manner more 
easily felt than described, which educated 

ple in general most carefully eschew. 
his, whiek we may call the “ever and 
anon style,” would of itself prevent Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer-Lytton from being a great wri- 
ter. We hardly like to call him vulgar ; but 
he tries to be so superfine that he always 
reminds his readers of the “ Court Journal” 
and of tradesmen’s circulars. Why, for ex- 
ample, does he prefer “ inly” to “ inward- 
ly,” “‘murtherous ” to “ murderous,” “ coro- 
nal” to “coronet”? Why need a man 
“lave his face” instead of washing it 
Why is a single servant a “solitary do- 
mestic,” and a cabman “a ministrant of 
Trivia”? The last expression looks like a 
parody on Johnson, but there are several 
others of the same kind} Thus we have 
“ pomarian crudities” instead of apples ; the 
vulgarism “calligraphy ” for writing, and 
“ somnambular accommodations ” *. for bed- 
rooms — Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton being 
eegeeaty under the delusion that somnam- 
bulism is the Latin for sleep. There are also 
many such slip-shod expressions as these : “ al- 
though she refused to accept of freedom ;” ¢ 
“ betaking himself punctually to his engage- 
ment ;”} ‘the Athenians were beat by the 
Spartans ;”§ “ As, to-day, the common me- 
chanic may equal in science, however infe- 
rior in genius, the friar whom his contempo- 
raries feared as a magician.” || ord we have 





*“ Paul Clifford,” ch. xvi. 

t “* Last Days of Pompeii,” book iii. ch. iv. 
* Paul Clifford,” ch. xv. 
‘© My Novel,” book iv. ch. xix. 

|| ‘* Last of the Barons,” book iii, ch. ii. 
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noticed a confusion between “ shall ” and 
“ will” which is happily rare in south-coun- 
try writers. Here is an instance of it: — 


“«« Well,’ said Talbot, ‘ if we now rightly un- 
derstand each other, we shall be the best friends 
in the world. As we shall expect great things 
from each other sometimes, we will have no 
scruple in exacting an heroic sacrifice every now 
and then ; for instance, I will ask you to punish 
yourself by an occasional téte-a-téte with an an- 
cient gentleman; and as we can also, by the 
same reasoning, pardon great faults in each 
other, if they are not often committed ; so I will 
forgive you, with all my heart, whenever you 
refuse my invitations, if you do not refuse them 
often.’ ”’ * 


If Clarence kept his’ countenance during 
this lucid address, he was very well fitted 
for the dipfpmatic appointment he after- 
wards received. 

Speaking of Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton 
solely as a master of language, little can be 
said in his favour; but we think he deserves 
to have been made a baronetif only for this 
reason — that he has perfected the valuable 
art of talking nonsense becomingly. Ata 
time when universal attention is being paid 
to economizing our products,the man who 
teaches us to use ideas which have been 
hitherto rejected is a real benefactor. It is 
painful to think how much available mate- 
rial must have been wasted through igno- 
rance of the great Bulwerian process for the 
utilization of twaddle. Like all discoveries 
worth anything, it is very simple. Let us 
try to explain it. Suppose Sir Edward 
wishes to make a remark : he takes the first 

latitude which occurs to him ; say he lays 
fis hand on a copy-book, and turning over the 
leaves, lights on this aphorism — “ Knowl- 
edge iscommendable.” Here is our waste ma- 
terial, a proposition perfectly uselessein its 
present shape — one of the waifs and strays 
of literature. What does Sir Edward Bul- 
wer-Lytton do? He first gently manipu- 
lates “ knowledge” into “to know.” “To 
know is commendable,” is already an im- 
provement; but the predicate is still feeble : 
a substantive is wanted to give it weight; 
“desire,” or indeed almost any word, will 

do, this being merely an intermediate step. 
“To know is a commendable desire :” there 
is a flavour of meaning in this which was 
not detected in the original maxim; but it 
is as easy, and much more striking, to say 
of a thing that it is a raging impulse, an im- 
petuous want, a glorious fever, as to call it 
a commendable desire. Selection being 


made of one of these expressions, a few 
touches only are wanted. by inverting the 
sentence, Sir-Edward imparts a deeper and 
more solemn meaning thereto, he gives dig-. 
nity to the infinitive by capital letters, 
throws in a word to balance it, and presents 
us with the maxim in “ My Novel” — neat, 
finished, and as good as new — “ Certainly 
it is a glorious Fever, that desire TO KNOW.” 
The object of this process is obviously to 
bring out an idea: a variation occurs where 
it is desired to conceal one. In this case 
mere fine language is used, as when the 
House of Commons is described as “ the tur- 
bulent but sublime arena in which truths 
are vindicated and mankind advanced ;” * 
or when Randal Leslie “invokes the grand 
spirit of knowledge, and bids the Celestial 
Still one minister to the commands of an 
earthly and turbulent ambition.”+ The 
weaker or more obscure the original idea, 
the more ornament and support it requires. 
No one would bear to be told that political 
life promotes honesty and beauty. That is. 
rather too strong ; as M. Jourdain’s teacher 
says, “ J/ faut bien étendre un peu la chose.” 
So it becomes “ a medium of upholding the 

lorious Priesthood of the Honest and the 

eautiful.".f And when, as very often hap- 
pens, the no meaning at all, the aid of 
metre is invoked, as in the following quota- 
tion from the Sea Captain : — 


“The love that trifles round the charms it gilds, 
Oft ruins while it shines.” 


We think it was Mr. Thackeray who first 
oe out that these beautiful lines may 

read any way. ‘hus, we may either say, 
as in the original, — 


“ The love that trifles round the charms it gilds, 
Oft ruins while it shines.” 

Or, 

“‘ The charms that trifle round the love it gilds 
Shines while it ruins oft.” . 

Or, 


“ The ruins that love gilds and shines around, 
Oft trifles where it charms.” 


Or, 


“ The trifles that love gilds while oft it shines, 
It charms the ruins round.” 


And whichever way they are read, they 
yield exactly the same amount of meaning 
The value of the process we have de 


** Alice,” vol. i. p. 221. 
t ‘‘ My Novel,” book viii. ch. v, 





*“ Disowned,” ch, xii, 





+ Ernest Maltravers,’’ book iii. ch. iy. 
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scribed is best seen by observing the effect of 
neglecting it. Sometimes we happen upon 
a thought in its original and crude state. 
Thus in “ The Mysteries ” we read, “ What 
a complex thing is education!” * in “ Deve- 
reux,” “The precepts of knowledge it is 
difficult to extricate from error;” and in 
the “ History of Athens,”¢ “Solitude may 
exalt the genius of a man, but communion 
alone can refine the taste of a people.” 
There is no excuse for this practice which is 
lax and inartistic, besides being dangerous. 
The latter passage especially lays itself open 
to the remark which Mr. Weller once made 
when some one observed that company was 
a very different thing from solitude. “ ‘That’s 
what I call a self-evident proposition,” said 
Sam, “as the dogs’-meat man said to the 
housemaid when she told him he wasn’t a 
gentleman.” 

We have implied that a novel ceases to 
be a novel when it aims at philosophical 
teaching. It is not the vehicle for convey- 
ing knowledge. Its business is to amuse, 
and give Us that insight into human affairs 
which is obtained by the observation of char- 
acter. When this is well done, we may no 
doubt learn much which will be of service 
to us in practical life. Every one knows 
more of social adventurers sinceffMr. Thack- 
eray described Colonel Crawley and Beck 
Sharp: we are much more at home wit 
bishops and their associates since Mr. Trol- 
lope painted Dr. Proudie and the Archdea- 
con ; but the higher kind of mental cultiva- 
tion comes not from observation, but from 
thought. And it may safely be laid down 
that not one reader in five hundred, after he 
has closed a novel, sits down to reflect se- 
riously on the philosophical problems it con- 
tains. It would he a great waste of time to 
do so; for, in the first place, novelists are 
not usually deep thinkers; and if they were, 
they ment be compelled to dilute their 
ideas with so much irrelevant matter, that 
it would be labour ill bestowed to disen- 

age the gold from the dross. The platonic 
Liskegees are, perhaps, as near an approach 
to a philosophical novel as is consistent with 
a serious intention, and not many people 
read the Protagoras or the Gorgias for amuse- 
ment. It is, therefore, almost unnecessary 
to ask what effect Sir Edward Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton has produced by the manner in which 
he has carried out his philosophical designs. 
We may safely assume that the readers of 
the “ Railway Library” skip all the reflec- 
tions, and prefaces, and arguments, such as 


* Alice,” vol. i. p. 14. 
44° Avhens,"" vol. ri p. 5, 
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they are. But so much stress is laid on the 
inner teaching and the truths inculcated in 
this series of stories, that it would be scarce- 
3 fair to ignore what the author considers 

e really valuable part of his writings. Let 
us attempt, humbly and with reverence, to 
draw aside the veil which shrouds these 
mysteries from the world. 

Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton seems to rec- 
ognize two separate forms and, as it were, 
modes of existence — the real and the ideal. 

Those words,which, used accurately, point 
to a relation which is implied in every mental 
process, are by him sharply contrasted, and 
represent classes of objects perfectly inde- 
pendent of each other. There can be neither 
union nor alliance betweenthem. The laws 
of their being are different; so soon as they 
come into relation, one or the other, and 
perhaps both, are destroyed. Such, at least, 
appears to be the philosophical meaning of 
‘* Zanoni ” so far as “ Zanoni” has any mean- 
ing whatever. The pupil of Mejnour is the 
representative of an ideal life in its utmost 
possible perfection. He possesses eternal 
youth, absolute power, and absolute knowl- 
edge, which last implies, as we are elsewhere 
told, * absolute goodness. His love for Viola 
compels him to descend from this high estate, 
to become realized as it were, and to be as 
other men are, impotent and blind. His deg- 
radation is completed by the birth of a chil 
Then, the union of the Ideal and the Real hav- 
ing borne fruit, Zanoni dies. By the aid of 
this theory, the parentage of which is obvi- 
ous nek. we may explain what otherwise it 
is not easy to see, why the poet, who studies 
nothing but the human heart, is a greater phil- 
osopher than anybody, and also why the nov- 
elists should be a philosopher. Poets and nov- 
elist livein this world of ideas; it is theirs to 
communicate with Adon-Ai, to be ever young, 
to conjemplate the pure essence of avin 
and to solve the “ Great Problem of the Un- 
known.” Only by ascending “from men’s 
narrow world to the spirit’s infinite home ” 
can we arrive at that “ Poetry, Music, and 
Art which belong to the idea of Beauty.” 
But the knowledge of these ultimate forms 
is philosophy. Therefore the poet is a Phil- 
osopher. First and last this is the teaching 
of “ Zanoni,” of the “ Disowned,” and of 
“ Ernest Maltravers.” But what is the prin- 
ciple of this ideal life? We are landed at 
once on “ that grandest of all earthly specu- 
lations — the metaphysical proofs of the im- 


* As ignorance is the sole spring of evil, it neces- 
outly follows that were we consummate in knowlege 
ould be perfect in good "’ — Disowned. 

t “* Zanoni,”’ book iv. ch. ix. vol. ii. p. 86. 
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mortality of the soul.”* At first Sir Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton seems to have thought that 
this question was not only accessible to rea- 
son, but easily accessible. In ‘“ Devereux,” 
the hero meets in Russia an Italian philoso- 
pher named Bezoni, “ a believer in that dark 
doctrine which teaches that man is dust, and 
that all things are forgotten in the grave.” 
Bezoni and Devereux have several long dis- 
cussions on the immortality of the soul, in 
which Bezoni’s prodigious acquirements give 
him the advantage. But Devereux begins 
to reflect that, after all,“ Truth lies in a 
small compass, and that in considering any 
speculative subject it is better to have one 
book of Euclid asa model than all the library 
of the Vatican as authorities.” Accordingly 
he betakes himself to Italy, and proceeds to 
meditate on the matter. We are not carried 
through the stages of his reasoning, but we 
gather that with the aid of Euclid he speedily 
resolves his doubts, and that in a happy mo- 
ment the grand truth flashed upon him. 


“T had been at my task the whole night — 
pale alchymist, seeking from meaner truth to 
extract the greatest of all! At the first hour 
of the day, lo! the gold was there; the labour, 
for which I would have relinquished life, was ac- 
complished : the dove descended upon the waters 
of my soul.””—“O Earth, Reservoir of Life ; 
over whose deep bosom brood the.wings of the 
Universal Spirit, shaking upon thee a blessing 
anf a power—a blessing and a power to pro- 
duce and reproduce the living from the dead, so 
that our flesh is woven from the same atoms 
which were once the atoms of our gires, and the 
inexhaustible nutriment of Existence is Decay ! 
O eldest and most solemn Earth, blending even 
thy loveliness and joy with a terror and an awe! 
thy sunshine is girt with clouds, and eircled with 
storm and tempest: thy day cometh from the 
womb of darkness, and returneth unto darkness 
as man returns unto thy bosom. The green 
herb that laughs in the valley; the water that 
sings merrily along the wood ; the many-winged 
and all-searching air, which garners life as a 
harvest and scatters it as a seed : all are pregnant 
with corruption, and carry the cradled death 
as an oak banqueteth the destroying worm. But 
who that looks upon thee, and loves thee, and 
inhales thy blessings, will ever mingle too deep 
amoral with his joy? Letus not ask whence 
come the garlands that we wreathe round our 
altars, or shower upon our feasts : will they not 
bloom as brightly, and breathe with as rich a 
fragrance, whether they be plucked from the 
garden or the grave? O Earth, my mother 
Earth, dark sepulchre that closes upon all which 
the Flesh bears, but vestibule of the vast ote 
which the Soul shall pass, how leapt my t 
within me when I first fathomed thy real 

spell!’ ¢ 
* « Devereux,” book v. ch. vi. 
4” Devereux,” haak. xi. eh. ii. 
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This passage, which is inscribed “ The 
Vietory,” is certainly not very intelligible, 
but we can scarcely expect Sir Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton to succeed where Plato 
failed. And todo him justice, he appears 
to have since suspected that he had not so 
ay demonstrated the immortélity 
of the soul as he once imagined, for he 
proceeds to supplement his metaphysical 
argument by a proof derived from animal 
magnetism. In “A Strange Story,” there 
is a Dr. Fenwick, a physician of eminence, 
who, like Devereux, was sceptical as to the 
existence of the soul —that is, he main- 
tained “that by natural philosophy no ac- 
curate reasoner could arrive at its existence 
as a third principle of being equally distinct 
from mind and body.” * oye of 
this novel, which’ we hold to the most 
striking and ogee of Sir Edward Bul- 
wer-Lytton’s works, is to disabuse him of 
the error in question. His incredulity re- 
ceives its first shock on the occasion of a 
ball given at the opening of a museum of 
natural history in the town in which he 
lives. Among the assembled guests are— 
a Sir Philip Derval, a neighbouring baro- 
net, who has lived much in the East, and 
is a believer in mesmerism and clairvoy- 
ance; one Margrave, a shadowy character 
of the Zanoni type, who has been miracu- 
lously restored to youth by some elixir 
which he stole from a dervish, and Dr. 
Fenwick. These three persons, who may 
be supposed to represent the spiritual, the 
intellectual, and the animal life, are brought 
together in the museum alone. We 
see the conquest of Soul over pure mat- 
ter. 


“As Sir Philip spoke and advanced, Mar- 
grave sank ‘back into his seat, shrinking, col- 
lapsing, nerveless ; terror the most abject ex- 
pressed in his staringseyes and parted lips. On 
the other hand, the simple dignity of Sir Philip 
Derval’s bearing, and the mild power of his 
countenance, were alike inconceivably height- 
ened. A change had come over the whole 
man, the more impressive because wholly un- 
definable. 

“Halting opposite to Margrave, he uttered 
some words in a language unknown to me, and 
stretched one hand over the young man’s head. 
Margrave at once became stiff and: rigid as if 
turned to stone. Sir Philip said to me, — 

“¢ Place one of those lamps on the floor— 

there, by his feet.’ 
*“T took down one of the coloured lamps 
from the mimic tree round which the huge ana- 
rer ig eoiled its spires, and placed it as I was 
told. 

“ «Take the seat opposite to him and watch. 


*“ A Strange Story,” ch, i. p. 11. 
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“T obeyed. 
_ Meanwhile Sir Philip had drawn from his 
breast-pocket a small steel casket, and I ob- 
served, as he opened it, that the interior was 
subdivided into several compartments, each 
with its separate lid ; from one of these he took 
and sprinkled over the flame of the lamp a few 
grains of a powder, colourless and sparkling as 
diamond dust; in a second or so, a delicate 

rlume, wholly unfamiliar to my sense, rose 
rom the lamp. 

““* You would test the condition of trance ; 
test it, and in the spirit.’ 

“ And, as he spoke, his hand rested lightly 
on my head. Hitherto, amidst a surprise not 
unmixed with awe, I had preserved a certain 
defiance, a certain distrust. I had been, as it 
were, on my guard. But as those words were 
spoken, as that hand rested on my head, as 
that perfume arose from the lamp, all power 
of will deserted me. Mypfirst sensation was 
that of passive subjugatiomy. but soon I was 
aware of a strange intoxicating effect from the 
odour of the lamp, round which there now 

layed a dazzling vapour. The room swam 

fore me. Like a man oppressed by a night- 
mare, I tried to move, to ery out; feeling that 
to dv so would suffice to burst the thrall that 
bound me: in vain. . I saw before me 
the still rigid form of Margrave, and my sight 
seemed, with ease, to penetrate through its 
covering of flesh, and to survey the mechanism 
of the whole interior being. 

«View that tenement of clay which now 
seems so fair, as it was when I last beheld it, 
three years ago, in the house of Haroun of 
Aleppo!’ 

“1 looked, and gradually, as shade after 
shade falls on the mountain-side, while the 
clouds gather, and the sun vanishes at last, so 
the form and face on which I looked changed 
from exuberant youth to infirm old age. ‘The 
discoloured wrinkled skin, the bleared dim eye, 
the flaccid muscles, the brittle sapless bones. 
Nor was the change that of age. alone; the 
expression of the countenance had passed into 
gloomy discontent, and in every furrow a pas- 
sion or a vice had sowed the seeds of grief. 

“And the brain now opened on my sight, 
with all its labyrinth of cells. I seemed to 
‘have the clue to every winding in the maze. 

“JT saw therein a moral world, charred and 
ruined, as, in some fable I have read, the 
‘world of the moon is described to be; yet 
withal it was a brain of magnificent formation. 
The powers abused to evil had been of rare 
order; imagination, and scope: the energies 
that dare ; the facultivs that discover. . . . 
And still continuing to gaze thereon, I observed 
three separate emanations of light ; the one of 
a pale red hue, the second ofa pale azure, the 
third a silvery spark. 

“'lhe red light, which grew 
as I looked, undulated from the brain along the 
arteries, the veins, the nerves. And I mur- 
mured to myself, ‘Is this the principle of ani- 
mail life?’ 


oe and paler 
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“The azure light equally penetrated the 
frame, crossing and re-uniting.with the red, but 
in a separate and distinct ray, exactly as, in 
the outer world, a ray of light crosses and 
unites with a ray of heat, though in itself a 
separate individual agency. And again I mur- 
mured to myself, ‘Is this the principle of in- 
tellectual being, directing or influencing that of 
animal life; with it, yet not of it?’ 

“But the silvery spark! What was that? 
Its centre seemed the brain. But I could fix 
it to no single organ. Nay, whenever I looked 
through the system, it reflected itself as a star 
reflects itself upon water. And I observed 
that while the red light was growing feebler 
and feebler, and the azure light was confused, 
irregular — now obstructed, now ay oe now 
almost lost — the silvery spark was unaltered, 
undisturbed. And I murmured to 
myself, ‘Can that starry spark speak of the 
presence of the soul?’ . . And sudden- 
ly the starry spark rose from the ruins and the 
tumult around it—rose into space and van- 
ished. And where my soul had recognized the 
presence of a soul, there was a void. But the 
red light burned still, becoming more and more 
vivid ; and as it thus repaired and recruited its 
lustre, the whole animal form which had been 
so decrepit, grew restored from decay, grew in- 
to vigour and youth: and I saw Margrave as 
Thad seen him in the waking world, the radi- 
ant image of animal life in the beauty of its 
fairest bloom. I shrank appalled into 
myself, covered my face with my hands, and 
groaned aloud, ‘Have I ever, then, doubted 
that soul is distinct from mind !’ ” * 


We have no wish to ridicule the belief 
which “ A Strange Story” is intended to 
promote. Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton has 
every appearance of being perfectly in 
earnest. But we wonder he did not see 
that his book would either be mischievous 
or simply useless. The few who think it 
worth while to consider whether the sepa- 
rate existence of the soul can be established 
on a physiological basis are not likely to 

ay much attention to the dreams of an 

imaginary physician. Most people have no 
doubt as to the fact of its existence, and 
nothing is gained by letting them see that 
others do doubt. It is an‘offence against 
good taste to broach questions like those 
opened in “Devereux” and “ A Strange 
Story” for the gratification of the mere 
novel-reading public. 

When Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton de- 
scends from these speculations and addresses 
himself to matters in which he can be fol- 
lowed, the outlines of his system become 
more and more indistinct. We gather, 
however, that he is decidedly opposed to 


*“ A Strange Story,” vol. i, pp. 246-299, 
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any restrictions whatever on our knowledge. 
The world: of Soul, Mind, and Matter is 
before us, and we have only to enter in and 
possess. “‘ All philosophy is incomplete and 
unsatisfactory which bounds its inquiries 
to the limits of the known and certain.” * 
“ The very soul of philosophy is conjecture.” ¢ 
“It is by this hardihood of conjecture that 
all the triumphs of science as well as art 
have been accomplished.”t This opinion, 
which seems to have been rapidly gener- 
alized from something-he has read about 
the value of hypothesis in science, proves 
that Sir Edward does not rank himself 
among the modern followers of Bacon. It 
is, therefore, scarcely a matter for surprise 
to find the “‘ Novum Organon” described as 
a book written ‘“ to show in what knowledge 
is power, how that power should be defined, 
in what it might: be mistaken.” § The 
only excuse for this astonishing summary is 
that it is put in the mouth of Dr. Ricca- 
bocca. 

A person with these notions on philosophy 
is not likely to be very instructive when he 
begins to generalize upon history. Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer-Lytton is in the fullest sense 
of the word commonplace. His views are 
limited to a consideration of certain definite 
epochs — critical periods —to which he re- 
fers all intervening action. The doctrine of 
growth, of change effected by slowly accu- 
mulating increments of force, he rejects, or 
rather seems never to have considered. Tis 
habit of mind leads him to prefer something 
intense and spasmodic, and he reads history 
as children do — with an eye fixed on its 
horrors and bloodshed, The “ Last Days of 
Pompeii,” the “ Last of the Tribunes,” the 
“Last of the Saxon Kings,” the “ Last of 
the Barons,” anything for a violent catas- 
trophe; it being well understood that the 
events of the world are determined. by 
battles, earthquakes, and the change of dy- 
nasties. There would be nothing to com- 
plain of if he professed only to use historical 


persons and events as materials for an ex-' 


citing story. This intention, however, he 
expressly disclaims. His is “the humbler 
task of employing romance in the aid of 
history.” || And as a means to this end, he 
has “consulted the original authorities of 
the time with a care as scrupulous as if in- 
tending to write, not a fiction, but a history.” 
It is curious to observe the spirit in which 
he approaches this humble task. We are 


*‘¢ Ernest Maltravers,’”’ book vy. ch, vi. 
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accustomed to consider that ideas govern 
the world—that on the additions to our 
knowledge, more than on anything else, 
rest the changes which we recognize in com- 
paring successive epochs of national life. 
Sir Edward rejects any such theory in the 
strongest possible language. Knowledge is 
not, even in scientific investigations, power. 
Bacon never said that it was. He was 
“the last man in the world to have said 
anything so pert and so shallow.”* Andin 
the sphere of human action, ignorance, evil, 
fanaticism, hunger, almost anything indeed, 
is more powerful than knowledge.t What, 
then, is the .responsible agent in bringing 
about the progress of which we hear so 
much? Inaword, itis literature. “ When 
we look back upon human records, how the 
eye settles upon WRITERS as the main land- 
marks of the past! We talk of the age of 
Augustus, of Elizabeth, of Louis XIV., of 
Anne, as the notable eras of the world. 
Why? Because it is their writers who have 
made them so. Intervals between one 
of authors and another lie unnoticed as the 
flats and common lands of uncultured his- 
tory.” Nor must any one think that by 
writers may posstbly be meant scientific 
writers. The distinction between literature 
and science is strongly insisted upon in the 
“Last of the Barons,” where it is pointed 
out that high literary cultivation may coexist 
with the utmost ignorance and intolerance 
of scientific learning, Works of imagina- 
tion — poems, novels, plays, are the levers 
which have maved a world. We leave this 
theory as we find it, Itis not worth while 
ta argue the general question with a man 
who is persuaded that “ Belles Lettres” are 
the efficient cause of civilization, but we 
should like, as a matter of curiosity, to 
know what is meant by saying that the 
aphorism “ Knowledge is power” is not to 
be found in Bacon. Bacon says that knowl- 
edge and power come to the same thing, 
“in idem coincidunt;” he says that our 
power is based upon our knowledge, and is 
not only limited by it, but varies with it. 
The aphorism may be pert and shallow, or 
it may not — that is a matter of opinion — 
but Bacon is responsible for it, whatever it is, 
and to deny that it can be found in his 
works is a mere verbal quibble. 

As becomes a Protestant and Conserva- - 
tive, Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton has a pro 
er contempt for medieval Christanity. We 
hear much of “the imbecile priestcraft of 
the illiterate monk ;” we have many vivid. 


*“ My Novel,” book iv. ch, xix. 
t Ibid. loc. cit.- 





t Ibid. 

t Ibid. 

§ “* My Novel,”’ book iv. ch, xix. 
i} ce to “ Harold,” 


THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXIX. 


+“ My Novel,’’ book ix, ch. xv. 
1334. ad 
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comparisons between “the Christianity of 
cell and cloister and the Christianity which 
rejoices in the daylight.” In this he is per- 
haps justified by his instincts as a politician, 
but he must find it hard to reconcile the be- 
lief with his duty as an historian, especiall 
one who has consulted the original authori- 
ties with so much care. For a compara- 
tively slight examination of the records in 
question must have convinced him that this 
imbecile priestcraft, with all its abuses, was 
for many centuries the only power which 
stood between a subject population and the 
unbridled violence of their masters; and 
that, although the clergy of the eleventh | 
and fifteenth centuries were not exactly 
educated up toa modern standard, they had 
at all events a monopoly of the learning of 
that time. Wesuspect many of them would 
have made short work of much of the rea- 
soning in “ Harold ” and the “ Last of the 
Barons.” So that, measured by the only 
standard which we can apply, the monk 
was neither imbecile nor illiterate, but on 
the contrary, very much more learned and 
powerful than his modern representative. 
And why need we have this Exeter Hall 
jargon about the Christianity of cell and 
cloister, and the Christianity which rejoices 
in the daylight? Can Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton actually believe that there is any con- 
nection between narrowness of mind and the 
confinement of a cell, or between intellect» 
ual darkness or the gloom of a cloister? 
But suppose it so, why is medisval Christi- 
anity the Christianity of acell? Are the 
secular clergy to count for nothing, or the 
mendicant orders—-thousands of whose 
members saw much more of the world than 
our modern rectors and curates? And as 
to the love for daylight, if Sir Edward sup- 
poses that the average Protestant clergy- 
man is not quite as intolerant as the average 
monk or friar, he has something to learn, 
not only about the middle ages, but about 
his own times. 

Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton lays great 
stress on his classical scholarship. His works 
bristle with Latin and Greek, and he al- 
ways expresse$ himself with the easy confi- 
dence of a man to whom the life and lan- 

age of antiquity are perfectly familiar. 
a “ Pelham,” written when he was fresh 
‘from Cambridge, he says of Mr. Clutterbuck 
—“His knowledge (of Greek history) was 
not drawn from the ignorant historian of her 
republics; nor did he find in the contempla- 
tive mildness and gentle philosophy of the 
-ancients, nothing but a sanction bor modern 


‘bigotry and existing abuses.”* To which 
* Pelham,”’ vol. ii, p. 67. 


‘read as follows: “ 
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is added in a note: “It is really a disgrace 
to our university that any of its colleges 
should accept as a reference, or even tole- 
rate as an author, the presumptuous bigot 
who has bequeathed to us, in his ‘ History 
of Greece,’ the masterpiece of a declaimer 
without energy, and of a pouet without 
learning.” A few pages further on, we 
descended into the 
drawing-room. The only one yet there was 
the pale nephew; he was bending painfully 
over a book; I took it from him; it was 
Bentley upon ‘ Phalaris.’ I could scarcely 
refrain from throwing it into the fire. ‘ Ano- 
ther victim!’ thought I. ‘Oh the curse 
of an English education!’”* Again in 
“The Disowned:” “As the tutors were 
all of the orthodox university calibre, 
who imagine that there is no knowledge (but 
vanity) in any other works than those in 
which their own education has consisted ; so 
Henry Vavasour became at once the victor 
and the victim of Bentleys and Scaligers, 
word-weighers and metre-scanners.” + From 
“ Ernest Maltravers ” we learn the true way 
of mastering an ancient language, and which 
Bentley and the college tutors so reprehen- 
sibly neglected. 

“ Looking upon the Greek marbles, we 
become acquainted, almost insensibly, with 
the character of the Greek life and litera- 
ture — that Aristides, that Genius of Death, 
that fragment of the unrivalled Psyché, are 
worth a thousand Scaligers ! 

“¢ Do you ever look at the Latin transla- 
lation when you read Aschylus?’ said a 
schoolboy once to Cleveland. 

“¢ That is my Latin translation,’ said 
Cleveland, pointing to the Laocoon.” 

Now what are the qualifications of a 
man who snubs Bentley and Scaliger, and 
calls Mitford an ignorant historian and a 
presumptuous bigot? We are not review- 
ing Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s “ History 
of Athens,” so we will merely say that we 
have read the work, and it has convinced 
us that he is entirely unacquainted even 
with the most ordinary materials of Greek 
history.{ More than this, we think it 


* Pelham,” vol. ii. p. 74. 

t ** Disowned,”’ ch. liv. 

tIn the opening of the book the author touches 
on the Pelasgic controversy. He says: ‘‘ Herodo- 
tus, speaking of some settlements held to be Pe- 
lasgic, and existing in his time, terms their langugge 
‘barbarous’; but Miiller, nor with argument in- 
sufficient, considers that the expression of the 
historian would apply only to a peculiar dialect; 
and the hypothesis is sustained by another passage 
in Herodotus, in which he applies to certain Ionian 
dialects the same term as that with which he stig- 
matizes the language of the Pelasgic settlements.” 
“History of Athens,” vol. i. pp. 5,6.) Sir E. B. 

ytton’s readers are left to infer that Herodotus 
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‘plain that he is unable to read a Greek 
k in the original without making fre- 
quent and serious. blunders, and that it 
would be paying his History an extrava- 
ant compliment merely to say that it is 
inferior to Mitford. It belongs to quite an- 
other order of performance, being nothing 
more than an inflated essay on the glory 
and genius of the Athenian people. No 
one would expect him to have any critical 
acquaintance with the Latin and Greek 
languages. Men who talk of reading 
ZEschylus with the aid of the Laocoon 
never have; it is sufficient to say that he 
makes “ deflucre” a verb of the first con- 
jugation, * and that he translates dmouifew 
“to prepare for one a home.”+ If any 
doubt could remain of the slightness of the 
accomplished baronet’s acquaintance with 
the studies of which he speaks with such 
easy assurance, it would be removed by 
noticing the way in which he talks of learn- 
ing. He uses language which no one ac- 
quainted with the subject could possibly 
all into. His heroes have a range of 
knowledge which is incredible and mon- 


applies to the Ionian dialects the same term as he 
had before used in speaking of the language of the 
Pelasgic settlements — namely, “ barbarous.’”? He- 
rodotus does nothing of the sort. He says that the 
language spoken by the Pelasgi is ‘* barbarous,’”’ 
and then he goes on to refer to it as “a mode of 
speech ? — yA@son¢ Xapaxtnp. Afterwards, allud- 
ing to the varieties of language in use among the 
Ionic Greek cities, he calls them also ‘‘ modes of 
speech”? —yA@oone Yapaktnpes. And the controver- 

#sy turns precisely on the fact that the word *‘ barba- 
rous” is not used in both passages, although the 
expression “ mode of speech” is. Either Sir E. B. 
Lytton has not referred to Herodotus or he has not 
understood him. Neither supposition is creditable 
to an historian of Athens, 4 

In describing Solon’s appeal to the people for the 

possession of Salamis, Sir E. B. Lytton says: 
‘ Plutarch (followed by Mr. Mitford, Mr. Thirlwall, 
and other modern historians) informs us that the 
celebrated Pisistratus then proceeded to exhort 
the assembly, and to advocate the renewal of the 
war — an account that is liable to this slight objec- 
tion, that Pisistratus at that time was not born!” 
“ Athens,” vol. i, p. 316.) It is this writer’s mis- 
ortune never to be more wrong than when he is 
most confident. We should be glad to be informed 
how he knows that Pisistratus was not born when 
Solon made his speech. The best scholars confess 
their inability to fix the date of Pisistratus’ birth, 
and we are quite sure that Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton knows nothing which is unknown to the 
Bishop of St. David’s and Mr. Grote. 

*Dedication to “ Eugene Aram.” ‘T have 
played the procrastinator, and hoped for that mor- 
row of better desert which never came. But defluat 
amnis — the time runs on —and I am tired of wait- 
ing tor the ford which the tides refuse.” 

trowir’ dpdpat, kal KaAd 7d Taprdpov 
orvyvoy matpQov EpeBoc, d¢ a’ drouion. 
Soph. Ged. Col. 1389-90. 


Thus translated (‘‘ Athens,’? vol. ii. p. 54) :— 
‘** Yet while I curse thee, on the murky deep 
Of the primeval Hell, I call! Prepare 
These men their home, dread Tartarus! ’’ 
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strous. Montreuil is not a hero, but a‘ 
designing Jesuit, and so at the age of. 
twenty-eight he only knows “ the dead lan- | 
guages” well; English, Italian, German, 
and Spanish, with their respective litera- 
tures, perfectly; and a few other odds and 
ends, such as human nature and the use of 
the small sword. Eugene Aram is far bet- 
ter worth knowing. He has “the high 
pale brow and deep unfathomable eyes” so 
well known as the property of reading 
men. His age was some thirty-five. He 
must have made a very fair use of his time, 
for he “had taught himself, under singular © 
difficulties, nearly all the languages of the 
civilized earth.” He was a “profound 
mathematician, an elaborate antiquarian, » 
an abstruse philologist ;” he “united with 
his graver lore the more florid accomplish- 
ments of science, from the scholastic tri- 
fling of heraldry to the gentle learning of 
herbs and flowers.” His mind, originally 
penetrating, had been rendered yet more 
acute by his profound and habitual investi- 
gations of our metaphysical frame.” He 
was devoted to astronomical researches; so 
we quite expect to find him addressing the 
stars as “ Ye mystic lights, worlds upon 
worlds — infinite’— incalculable !” such be- 
ing the well-known practice of observers. 
He was not less remarkable for his moral 
qualities. ‘“ What is termed pleasure had 
no attraction for him; he looked back alon 
his youth and recognized no youthful folly. 
Love he regarded with a cold though not 
incurious eye: intemperance had never 
lured him to a momentary self-abandon- 
ment. A resistless energy, an unbroken 
perseverance, a profound and scheming 
and subtle thought, a genius fertile in re- 
sources, a tongue clothed with eloquence — 
all, had his ambition so chosen, might have 
given him the same empire over the physi- 
cal that he had attained over the intellect- 
ual world.” r 

This is very likely ; but, take him all in 
all, we prefer Maltravers. At the age of 
eighteert this young gentleman was deeply 
read in the scholastic philosophy, — “ itself,” 
as Mr. Pickwick would say, “a difficult 
study of no inconsiderable magnitude ;” he 
was “a little of a botanist, was already up 
to his ears in the moonlit abyss of Plato, and 
had filled a dozen commonplace books with 
criticisms on Kant. He all the passion 
of a German for song and music — his voice 
was sweet, his taste consummate, his science 
profound. We know pretty well how: he 
spent his time during the next two years: 
for six months he was educating Alice ; for 








four he was doing simply nothing ; for the 
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rest of the time he was travelling about 
with Lumley Ferrers, flirting with Madame | known as it deserves to be. The action 
de Ventadour, and writing poetry, —so he | was an ejectment, and the circumstances 
ean scarcely have had much leisure for | appear to have been these :— A Mr. Mor- 
hard reading. Yet at the age of twenty | daunt was the descendant of a race which 
we find that “he was an admirable scholar. | had numbered princes in its line, and the 
The stores of the immortal dead were as| owner of a large estate in Norfo!k, which 
familiar to him as his own language. The poe-| had been in his family several centuries. 
try, the philosophy, the manner of thought | This points rather strongly to land in strict 
and habits of life of the graceful Greek and the | settlement, and the probability is increased 
luxurious Roman were a part of knowledge | by our being told that there was in exist- 
that constituted a common and household | ence “some paper which could for ever 
portion of his own associations and peculiar- | have prevented Mr. Mordaunt’s sale of the 
ities of thought. ‘He had saturated his | ot ro At the time of the transaction to 
intellect with the Pactolus of old — and the | be immediately described this Mr. Mordaunt 
grains of gold came down from the classic | had one son, an infant. Under these cir- 
Tmolus with every tide.”* A few years cumstances, at the instigation of a distant 
pass over his head, during which he writes | relation called Vavasour, the lessor of the 
an immortal poem, and travels all over plaintiff, Mordaunt destroys the paper which 
Europe and the East. At the end of that | could for ever have prevented the sale, and 
time we discover that he had “a wide range | by another “ paper” disposed of all his es- 
of scientific as well as literary lore :*that the | tates to the distant relation, “ upon condi- 
stars, the flowers, the phenomena of the | tion that they should not be claimed nor the 
physical world, afforded themes on which | treaty divulged till after his death.” The 
he descanted with the fervent love of a poet | sum given was, of course, “ ridiculously dis- 
and the easy knowledge of a sage.” To! proportioned to the value of the estate.” 
this picture we only know one companion. | On Mr. Mordaunt’s death, the distant rela- 
It is Count Smorltork. tion with the paper suddenly makes his ap- 
“*Have you been long in England?’ | pearance, and claims everything. The son, 
inquired Mr. Pickwick with his usual affa-| who had entered into possession, was advised 
bility. | that he had a good title, and refused to quit 
“¢ Long— ver long time — fortnight —|—hence the action. The distant relation, 
more.’ however, succeeded completely, and Mor- 
“¢Do you stay here long?’ | daunt was turned out of his property and 
“« One week.’ /reduced to beggary. Most unfortunately, 
“¢You will have enough to do,’ said Mr.| Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton has not pre- 
Pickwick, smiling, ‘to gather all the ma-/| served the arguments in the case, nor the 
terials you want, in that time.’ | law as laid down by the learned judge who 
“¢ Eh, they are gathered,’ said the Count. | tried it. 


tration of this practice, which is not so well 








“« Indeed!’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

“They are here,’ added the Count, tap- 
~~ forehead significantly. ‘ Large book 
at home—full of notes — music, picture, 
science, potry, poltic ; all tings.’” 

Novelists are proverbially bad in their 
law, and Sir E. B. Lytton is not better than 
the worst of them. He is very hazy indeed 
in his notion of the quality of estates, and 
he has an idea, which we thought was now 
confined to young ladies, that real property 
in this country is usually disposed of by an 
instrument technically called a “ paper :” — 
that, for example, a landed proprietor who 
wishes to sell or mortgage just sits down at 
his desk, takes up half a sheet of note-paper, 
and concludes the matter at once without the 
odious formality of drafts and parchments. 
The case of Vavasour v. Mordaunt, as re- 
ported in “ The Disowned,” is a good illus- 


* “ Ernest Maltravers,” book ii. ch. ii, 





Looking, then, at these novels from the 
point of view which their prefaces suggest, 
it must be confessed that there is little room 
for praise. If they do really record the 
growth of the author's mind, all that can be 
said is that his mind must have grown very 
badly. With the higher subjects of educa- 
tion he is by no means conversant. He is 
simply a rapid, versatile, superficial writer, 
who gets up his knowledge as he wants it, 
and is always enthusiastic about the last 
bouk he has read. Nor as monuments of 
ideal art can Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s 
works be considered durable. The intru- 
sion of a philosophical or political object is 
fatal to their symmetry, and the language in 
which they are written is quite enough to 
repel readers of a classic taste. But if we 
put aside the extravagant claims which are 
made on their behalf, and compare them 
with other fictions of the order to which 
they really belong,— with “ Darnley” or 
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“ White-friars,”—a more favourable con- 
clusion may be drawn. 

In one of his prefaces, Sir Edward Bul- 
wer-Lytton observes that it is in the delin- 
eation of character that he chiefly excels, 
and we are disposed to think him right. He 
has a quick eye for outward details and for 
the general outlines of the moral and intel- 
lectual nature,* and it is only his unfortu- 
nate habit of exaggeration that has spoilt 
so many of his characters. He seizes what 
he would call “the type” very readily ; 
most of his historical portraits have the merit 
of being remarkably vivid and distinct. He is 
acute in showing up the pretension of vul- 
ger people ; his men of fashion, his vaga- 

onds of the middle class are, with scarcely 
an_ exception, excellent. The pedlar in 
“Pelham,” his gypsy king in the “ Dis- 
owned,” Bachelor Bill in * Paul Clifford,” 
Pansa in the “ Last Days of Pompeii,” are 
a most agreeable relief from the tediousness 
of his Christian stoics and ideal philoso- 
phers. Where he fails is principally in de- 
scribing the highest and the lowest class: he 
has no ear for the language and idiom of the 
vulgar, ¢ and his heroes and villains reek of 
the Surrey Theatre. { There is a good deal of 


*One of bis most successful portraits is that of 
Richard Avenel. ‘“‘ Whether kind or cross, he was 
always wounding you in some delicate little fibre— 
not trom malice, but from the absence of any deli- 
cate litie fibres of his own. He was really, in many 
respects, a most excellent man, and certainly a very 
valuable citizen. But his merits wanted the fine 
tints, aud fluent curves that constitute beauty of 
character. He was honest, but sharp in his prac- 
tice, and with a keen eye to his interests. He was 
a but as a matter of business, He made no al- 

owance:, and did not leave to his justice the large 
margin of tenderness and merty. He was generous, 
but rather from an idea of what was due to himself 
than with much thought of the pleasure he gave to 
others; and he ever regarded xenerosity as a capital 
put out to interest.”” — My Novel, book v. ch. iii. 

t The subjoined extracts are from “ Paul Clif- 
ford;” the language is supposed to be that of a 
Londoner :—** There be nothing like a friend in 
need, Dummie; and somehow or other, I thinks as 
how you knows more of tue horrigin of that’ere 
lad than any ofus!’ 

“%¢ Me, dame?’ exclaimed Dummie, with a broad 
gaze of astonishment, 

“* Ah, you! You knows as how the mother saw 
more of you just afore she died than she did of ’ere 
one of us. Noar, now— nosr, now! tell us all about 
un. Did she steal ’un, think ye?’ 

‘“**Lauk, Mother Margery! dost think I knows? 
eee such a crotchet in your ’ead ?’” 

é find in the same nove) : — 

“* Aha! éfso be, Counsellor Prandon, you knew 
vat J knows, you vould not go for to bully / so.’ ” 

This is also the language of a Londoner. The 


. Italics are the author’s. 


+ These companion pictures are from ‘‘ The Dis- 
owned: ” 

“The figure of the stranger, though not very 
tall, was above the ordinary height, and gracefully, 
rather than robustly, formed. He was dressei in the 
darkest colours and the simplest fashion. which ren- 
dered yet more strikiog the nobleness of his mien, as 
well as the clear and aimost delicate paleness of his 
complexion ; his features were finely and accurately | 
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lively remark, which occasionally becomes 
wit ;* but Sir Edward Bulwer- ytton has 
little notion of humour, and his jokes would 
have disgraced Joe Miller. + _Of his women 


formed ; and hed not ill-health, long travel, or se- 
Vv-re thought deepened too much the lines of the 
coun'eoance, and sharpened its contour, the classic 
pemotion of those features would have rendered 

im uodeniably and even eminently handsome: as 
it was, the puleness and the somewhat worn char- 
acter of his face, joined to an expression, at first 
glance, rather haughty and repellent, made him lose 
in physical what he certainly gained ia intellectual 
beauty. His eyes were large, deep, aud melancholy ; 
and had the hat which now hung over his: brow 
been removed, it would have displayed a forehead 
of remarkable boldness and power.” 

‘“*¢T shall have this man now,’ muttered Crawford 
between his ground teeth, as he lett the house 
and took his way to his counting-huuse. There, 
cool, bland, fawning, and Weaving in his cloge 
and dark mind various speculations of guilt and 
craft, he sat among his bills and gold, like the very 
gnome and personific:tion of that Mammon of 
gain to which he was the mos¢ subtle, though con- 
cealedadherent. . . . , 

“ Cool, sagacious, profound in dissimulation, and 
not only observant of, but deducing sage conse- 
Sequences from, those human inconsistencies and 
frailites by which it was his aim to profic, he cloak- 
ed his deeper vices with a masterly hypocrisy; and 
for those too dear to forego and too difficult to 
conceal, he obtained pardon by the iutercession of 
virtues it cost him nothing to assume.” 

**«* Two cherries on one stalk,’ said Lumley, 
gaily: ‘ by the by, it if nota complimentary simile. 
What young lady would be like a cherry? — such 
an uninteresting, common, charity-boy sort of fruit, 
For my part, I always associate cherries with the 
image of a zoure entleman in corduroys and @ 
skeleton jacket, with one pocket full of marbles, 
and the other full of worms for fishing, wit three- 
halfpence in the left paw, and two cherries on one 
stalk (Helena and Hermia) in the Fight.:. . . 

“What do nine-tenths of us ever get from our 
pene but an ugly ey ant sorte, which if we 

vllow, we are wretched, and if we neglect 
disinherited? ’ ” : , ban vz 

t Especially his classical puns, €.g.—Te rediissein- 
columen gaudeo — ‘I am very giad to get back to 
my tea.” “ drs longa, vita brevis,” which para- 
yr means “that it is slow work before one 

gs one’s way toa brief.” “* How wonderfull Ay 
said Vincent, ‘your city dignities unloose ¢ ie 
tongue ; directly a man has been a mayor he thinks 
himself qualitied for a Tully at least, Faith, the 
Lord Mayor asked me one d«y what was the Latin 
for spouting, and I told him ‘ hippomanes, or a 
raging humour in mayors.’ ” 

“ T suggested to Lord Dareville, who affects the 
gourmand, what acapital thing a dish all turbots’ 
fins might be made. ‘Capital!’ said he, in a rap- 
ture; ‘ dine on it with me to-morrow.’ * Volontiers !? 
saidI, The next dav I betook myself punctual y to 
my engagement, Would you believe it? the sacri- 
legious dog of Amphitryon had put into the dish 
‘Cicero de Finibus” ‘There’s a work all fins!’ 
said he.” 

“The master of the ceremonies remarked that 
‘that fine-iooking man seemed disposed to give 
himself airs !? 

“¢ Judging from the gentl-man’s appearance,’ 
said the earl, drily (Ned’s tace, to say truth, did be- 
token his affection for the bottle), ‘I should ima- 
ae that he was much more accustomed to give 

imself thorough draughts !? 

“* Ah!’ renewed the arbiter elegantiarum, who 
had not heard Mauleverer’s observati.n, which was 
uttered in a very low voice, ‘ah! they seem real 
dashers,’ , : 

“¢ Dashers!’? repeated Mauleverer, ‘ true haber- 
dashers !?” 
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we hardly like to speak. Every one has a 
different standard of female perfection, and 
no description in a book recalls the exact 
shade of character which the most inexpe- 
rienced reader has imagined or met with. 
We think they are too good. People who 
are satisfied with loveliness and the moral 
virtues must be hard to please if they do 
not find an ideal in Sir Edward Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton’s pages. Here, as before, his least am- 
bitious efforts are the best. The heroines 
are shadowy and unreal; the Caroline Mer- 
tons and Valerie de Ventadours are worth 
most of them. And his young ladies have a 
most execrable style of talking and letter- 
writing: a style which is decidedly Bulwer- 
esque, and as different as possible from the 
easy, delightful, rambling manner which is 
the despair of men and the greatest literary 
achievement of women.* The female Gen- 
ius blooms most vigorously in these novels. 
One of them describes herself as “a sort 
of visionary Rosicrusian.” That is quite 
enough. 

Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s excessive 
veneration for the ideal is the groundwork 
of his greatest faults. We have no wish to 
be disrespectful, but really several of the 
plots, not to mention much both of the illus- 
tration and dialogue, remind one strongly of 
the stories in the * London Journal.” There 
are the same faultless women, the same 
scheming villains, the same noble-minded 
young men, the same proud heartless lords, 
who excite the fears and admiration of our 
cooks and housemaids in the penny novels. 
Unless a writer is very. strong indeed, the 
ideal is a dangerous tool to play with. 
There is often a ludicrous inconsistency 
between characters as given from the ideal 
side in description, and the same characters 


*“<¢ The world,’ said he, kissing the hand that yet 
lay on his erm, ‘ the world will’? — 

“¢QOh,'you men! the world, the world! Every- 
thing gentle,eve ything pure, everything noble, high- 
wrought, and holy, is to be squared, and cribsed, 
and maimed to therule and measure of the world! 
The world — are you too its slave? Do you not 
despise its hollow cant — its methodica hypocrisy.’ 

“* Heartily!’? sad Ernest Maltravers, almost 
with fierceness. ‘ No man ever +o scorned its fal-e 
gods and its miserable creeds — its war upon the 
weak — its fawning upon the great — its ingrati- 
tude to benefactors — its sordid leagu*’ wish me- 
diocri'y against excellence. Yes, in proportion «8 
I love mankind, I despise and detest that worse 
‘ than Venetian oligarchy which mankind set over 
them and call ‘‘ THK WORLD,””’ 

“ And then it war, warmed by the.excitement of 
feelings, long and carefully shrouded, that this re- 
leased man, ordinarily 80 calm and self-possessed, 
poured burning!y and pas-ionately forth all those 
tumu tuous end almost tremendous thongh's, which 
however much we may rezulate, control, or disguise 
them, lurk deep within the souls of all of us —the 
seeds of the eternal war between the natural man 
and the artificial.” 
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as shown to us from the real side in action. 
So-and-so is said to be an extraordinary 
man — accomplished, learned, subtle, and so 
forth. The course of the story leads him 
to do something in which these qualities 
would naturally be exhibited. So far from 
finding him in any way remarkable, he is 
| seen to be exceedingly like ordinary people, 
and most of all like Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton himself. For example, in “ Dev- 
ereux ” we have that well-known fiction, the 
Jesuit priest. Montreuil is precisely the 
sort of person who presents himself from 
time to time to the imagination of the 
editor of the Record. He is aman of over- 
whelming learning and diabolical wicked- 
ness; who knows intimately the statesmen, 
wits, and roués of all nations, and who 
travels about Europe in the capacity of a 
Satan’s messenger. He is endowed, as a 
matter of course, with the subtlety and 
profound dissimulation peculiar to his order, 
and which diplomatists and members of 
Parliament are never known to possess. 
His manner and appearance accord with 
his remarkable gifts. “ Nobody ever in- 
spired more dim religious awe than the Abbé 
Montreuil.” In person he was slightly above 
the middle standard, and the texture of his 
frame was particularly hard, wiry, and mus- 
‘cular. He had thin lips and a calm smooth 
|face. Nothing was blander than his de- 
| meanour — nothing more worldly in their 
urbanity than his manners and address. 
He never failed to obtain an ascendency, 
in some measure allied with fear, over all 
in whose company he was thrown. He 
| effected this “partly by the magic of an 
| extraordinary and powerful mind, partly by 
an expression of manner which seemed {to 
sneer most when most it affected to respect.” 
We wait with some curiosity for the display 
of these unusual qualities. At length the 
moment arrives. The Abbé has a quarrel 
with Morton Devereux —a boy of about 
twenty years of age— for the possession of 
a certain letter. The arch dissembler con- 
ducts the dispute in the following manner :— 





“*Boy,’ said the Abbé, gasping for breath, 
and still seizing me with his lean bony hand, 
‘boy, give me that letter instantly. I charge 
you not to disobey me.’ 

““You forget renee sir,’ said I, endeav- 
ouring to shake him off, ‘you forget yourself ; 


there is no longer between us the distinction of 
pupil and teacher; and if you have not yet 
learned the respect due to my station, suffer me 
to tell you that it is time you should.’ 

“**Give me that letter, I beseech you,’ said 
Montreuil, changing his voice from anger to 
supplication; ‘I ask your pardon for my vio- 
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lence ; the letter does not concern you, but me ; 
there is a secret in those lines, which you see 
are in my handwriting, that implicates my per- 
sonal safety. Give it me, my dear, dear son ; 
your own honour, if not your affection for me, 
demands that you should. . 

“TI was staggered. His violence had con- 
firmed my suspicions, but his gentleness weak- 
eved them. > , 

“« Besides,’ thought I, ‘ the handwriting is Ais, 
and if even my life depended upon reading the 
letter of another, I do not think my honour 
would suffer me to do so against his consent.’ 
A thought struck me — 

“« Will you swear,’ said I, ‘ that this letter does 
not concern me ?’ 

“*Solemnly,’ answered the Abbé,jraising his 
eyes. 

“« Will you swear that I am not even men- 
tioned in it ?’ 

“¢ Upon the peril of my soul, I will.’ 

‘* ‘Liar —traitor — perjured blasphemer ! ’ 
cried I, in an inexpressible rage, ‘ look here, and 
here!’ and I pointed out to the priest various 
lines in which my name legibly and frequent) 
occurred. A change came over Montreuil’s 
face ; he released my arm, and staggered back 
against the wainscot,; but recovering his com- 
posure instantaneously, ke said, ‘I forgot, my 
son, I forgot— your name is mentioned, itis 
true, but with honourable eulogy, that is all.’ 

“¢ Bravo, honest father!’ cried I, losing my 
fury in admiring surprise at his address ; ‘ bra- 
vo! However, if that be all, you can have no 
objection to allow me to read the lines in which 
my name occurs ; your benevolence cannot re- 
fuse me such a gratification as the sight of your 
written panegyric !? 

“*Count Devereux,’ said the Abbé, sternly, 
while his dark face worked with suppressed 
passion, ‘this is trifling with me, and I warn 
= not to push my patience too far. I will 

ave that letter, or” — He ceased abruptly, and 
touched the hilt of his sword.” 


William Brandon is the lawyer who al- 
Ways plays an important part in melodra- 
matic fiction. Directly we are introduced 
to him and find that he has an icy smile, a 
serpent eye — that his features are “ steeped 
in sarcasm,” that he is usually cold and 
possessed, but that he sometimes walks 
about his room at night and mutters, “ Ha! 
—TI have it— yet methinks, ’twere well; 
but — but — this is weakness!” — we know 
perfectly well what is coming; we see, as 
In a glass, that he has committed a great 
crume, and that he is secretly tortured by 
remorse; we are sure that he is laying plans 
which will come to nothing, andg@aat he is 
destined to an untimely end. He is essen- 
tially one of those “Tragic Truths which 
lie hid in the Philosophy of Circumstance,” 
and which the novel “ Paul Clifford” was 
designed to bring out. His history is shortly 
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this: — He was of noble family and com- 
manding abilities. Early in life he paid his 
addresses to a lady of the name of Julia; 
eventually he married her, but as she did 
not turn out so well as he had expected, he 
disposed of her for a pecuniary considera- 
tion to a friend. His son—the Paul Clif- 
ford. of the romance — he did not sell, but 
on the contrary kept him at home, and be- 
came very fond of him. Mrs. Brandon, 
however, took it ill that she should have 
been sold, and accordingly hired some loose 
fellows to,steal her son from his father by 
way of revenge. Brandon was in despair ; 
all his hopes of founding a family were 
one; so he resolved to make a name. 
Immediately becomes eminent in his pro- 
fession. ‘“ Envy itself was driven into ac- 
knowledging the profundity of his legal 
knowledge.” “ No juvenile lawyer brow- 
beat, no hackneyed casuist puzzled him.” 
On the only occasion on which we are per- 
mitted to judge, he did not distinguish him- 
self. It was a swindling case, in which he 
was counsel for the Crown. A pawnbroker 
was called on the part of the prosecution. 
This witness (who, by the way, 1s oddly de- 
scribed as “the culprit,”) dropped some 
hints which led counsel to suspect that 
he knew something of the long-lost son. 
“Brandon started back—his lips grew 
white — he clenched his hands with a con- 
vulsive spasm, and while all his features 
seemed distorted with an earnest yet fearful 
intensity of expectation, he poured forth a 
volley of questions so incoherent and so ir- 
relevant that he was immediately called to 
order by his learned brother on the other 
side.”* Notwithstanding this he became a 
judge. Paul Clifford, after spending seven 
years in the most gentlemanly manner on 
the road, falls into the hands of the police, 
and is brought before his father for trial. 
It so happened that during the progress of 
the case, the last links of evidence which 
established the identity of the prisoner and 
Justice Brandon’s son were handed to the 
bench. After a most impartial summing-up, 
a verdict of Guilty was returned, and a few 
hours afterwards the judge died in his car- 


iage in a fit. 
mWe do not complain of the story itself, 
which in some respects is one of Sir Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton’s best, but we take leave to 
observe that William Brandon —the cen- 
tral figure — is a failure. And itisa failure | 
of a kind which we are surprised that any 
man of education should make. In the 
“‘ Mysteries of London,” and in “ Reynolds’s 





* “ Paul Clifford,” ch. xix. 
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Family Newspaper,” we are prepared for 
all this tawdry description and vulgar com- 
monplace; but in a writer who especially 

rides himself on his analysis of motive and 
EGeonledes of the human heart, and who is 
at the pains to tell one that he has deeply 
studied ethics and metaphysics, we look for 
something better—something more real, 
restrained, and original. It hardly requires 
a course of philosophy to create a man like 
William Brandon; if it did, it would prove 
the justice of Cicero’s saying: “ Nihil tam 
absurde dici potest quod non dicatur ab 
aliquo philosophorum.” 

If Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton would be 
content to be taken for what he is, a re- 
spectable place might be assigned to him in 
the ranks of modern novelists. His histori- 
cal romances cannot, indeed, be classed with 
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through his writings, passing sometimes into 
passages of real eloquence and often into a 
diffused poetic imagery. He tries to be on 
the right side of things, and has a true sym- 
pathy for the struggling and unfortunate. 

e has always been loyal to his adopted 
profession, and in the background of his 
works we may see the figure of an English 
gentleman of more than ordinary abilities 
and information. He is unquestionably the 
first of the particular school to which he be- 
longs—that of sentimental melodrama. 
But with being the first of this school he is 
by no means satisfied; and when he comes 
before us with the language and manner of 
an ancient sage, and calls our attention to 
the philosophical design of his books — to 
their ethical truth and metaphysical subtilty, 
and to the fact that they illustrate the 





those either of Scott or of his more imme- | growth of his own mind — it becomes neces- 
diate artistic predecessor, Chateaubriand. | sary to adopt a different tone altogether. 
In describing the growth of character and! We are compelled to say that this affecta- 


the influence of varying circumstances upon 
it—the branch of art on which he most 
plumes himself—he never comes within 
distance of George Eliot. His portraits are 
not distinct, like Mr. Trollope’s, nor finished 
and lifelike, like Mr. Thackeray's; his plots 
are never so carefully worked out as Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’, nor has he the eye of that 
writer and of Mr. Thackeray for a telling 
dramatic situation. He is neither original, 
pathetic, and amusing, as is Mr. Dickens, 
nor lively and dashing, as are Mr. Lever and 
the author of “ Guy Livingstone.” In fact, 
it would be hard to mention any one quality 
of genius or style in which he has not a liv- 
ing superior. But although he is nowhere 
first, he is throughout a sufficiently good 
second to justify considerable praise. His 
ideas are generally ingenious, his incidents 
are varied, he is fertile in expedients; and 
when the number of characters and sit- 
uations are taken into account, it must be 
owned that he reproduces himself but little. 
Many shrewd remarks and a few witty ones 
are scattered up and down his pages. His 
favourite contrast between speculative and 
practical life is enforced with a persistency 
which proves that he has both thought and 
acted; and we believe him to be free from 


|tion of being a teacher is ridiculous, and 
| that he errs greatly in supposing that his 
intellectual history is a matter of moment 
to any one but himself and his friends. 

It may bethought that we have not treated 
this writer with the gravity which his fame 
and reputation deserve. The truth is, we 
have found it impossible to be grave when 
we contrast what Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton 
has done with what he is. As for his fame, 
he has bequeathed that to posterity, and we 
wonder what they will make of it. Their 
verdict will probably be one of unmixed 
astonishment. “Here is a man who has 
gone on year by year, during a long life, 
pouring eut this inconceivable quantity of 
sentimental clap-trap, and he has been cre- 
ated a baronet for his literary services, and 
| has lived to become a Secretary of State!” 

For our own part, we are content to re- 
mark that his career offers an instructive 
example of what may be done by any one 
who will condescend to an unlimited belief 
in his own powers. We recommend the 
subject to Mr. Smiles for a future edition of 
“Self-Help.” Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton 
has helped himself to position, reputation, 
and wealth, partly because he does not know 
how little he knows, partly because he per- 








the vanity with which he is often charged, | mits himself to print what most men would 
of making himself his own hero. With | be ashamed to say, and chiefly by the aid of 
some grave exceptions, such as “ Eugene | an audacity which really borders upon gen- 
Aram,” “ Ernest Maltravers,” “ Alice,” and | ius. He hears one praised as a scholar, 
“ Lucretia,” his books are not objectionable ‘another apm poet, a third as a philosopher. 
in tone and substance; and even when he | He is fired with a noble ardour. Why 


offends, we believe that the fault may be | should not he, too, enter that triple priest- 
traced rather to a want of taste than to a| hood of the Learned, the Beautiful, and the 
perverted imagination. A high and some-| True? Why should not he be scholar, poet, 
what chivalrous vein of sentiment runs|and philosopher, all in one? He knows 
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nothing of the qualifications required for 
these parts, but he is convinced that he can 
play them all. Tike Bottom in the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” he will be Pyra- 
‘mus, Thisbe, and the Lion too. For an am- 
bition of this kind nothing is either too small 
or too great. Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 
like Francis Bacon, has taken Nature for 
his province. Art, science, history, politics, 
and religion, are the strings of a lute with 
which he accompanies endless hymns to the 
Infinite, to be published in a three-volume 
novel. 
_ In ‘the “ Last Days of Pompeii,” allusion 
is made to a certain Fulvius.. The author 
assures us that Fulvius was once thought to 
be the greatest of living poets, and he goes 
on to say that but for his own novel the 
name of Fulvius would have been complete- 
y; forgotten. When the “Last Days of 
ndon” come to be written, it may happen 
that a remark equally modest and true will 
be made of Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton him- 
self by a novelist not inferior to the author 
of “Pelham.” It will be pointed out that 
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raries the prince of modern fiction, but who 
lived himself in the belief that he was some 

at one. The New Zealand public will 

reminded that this now forgotten writer 
actually presided for a time over the desti- 
nies of, their infant state, and that he 
achieved a notoriety which in that barbarous 
age was easily mistaken for fame; that his 
sentimentality passed for poetry, his rhapso- 
dies for ideas, and his assertions for knowl- 
edge. A gloomy review of ‘the state of our 
literary taste will be finished off by a spirit- 
ed little sketch of Knebworth and an essay 
on “the Artist’s House.” 

But it is impertinent to examine too cu- 
riously the secrets of that future to which Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton has solemnly com- 
mended himself. The present age enjoys 
the privilege of sitting at his feet and listen- 
ing reverently to his teaching. It accepts 
his mission like that of the Cesars and Na- 
poleons. All criticism yields to the logic of 
success, And no one has been more success- 
ful than the man whom a hundred thousand 
readers hail as the First of living novelists, 





in. the time of Queen Victoria lived a man 
who was not only esteemed by his cotempo- 


the Prince of Fiction, the Great modern 
apostle of the Beautiful and the True! 





Bisnor CoLenso, THE Lapigs, AND Sir C, 


|weak people at home. The idea in men’s 





Lyg.i. — The presence of Dr. Colenso adds | minds (explaining the breach of courtesy to a 
piquancy tothe meetings. All the ladies want to | visitor), was that a marked distinction ought to 
see him, not that they take his side, bless them ! | be drawn between these two men —if the one 
One tall girl in a red opera cloak led the hiss- | was received with enthusiastic cheers, the other 
ing at the theatre on Dr. Livingstone’s night, | ought not to be allowed to show himself un- 
and was all the more emphatic at every cry of | noticed. Sir C. Lyell very probably goes a 
“shame” which rose from the astonished pit. | long way beyond Colenso, but then he is not a 
But they hear he’s a handsome man, tall, and| bishop. In his inaugural address (one of the 
with a “decided ” mouth ; so “ That’s Bishop | great events of the session) he quietly puts 
Colenso, is it ?’’ is sure to be asked when a cler-| aside the never-disproved argument that these 
gyman above middle height walks in. The ab-|.vast geological periods are somewhat gratui- 
sence of Episcopal garb is no protection against | tously assumed, secing that modifying causes 
being mistaken for the South African heresi-| may in these early times have acted with ex- 
arch. Ladies (usually so attentive to matters | traodinary energy. Instead of trying to meet 
of dress) seem to fancy that “only a colonial | this enstasis, he taunts us with being niggards 
bishop ” doesn’t sport hat and apron, or else} in regard to time, and tells a story of some 
they perhaps hold that Bishop Gray has “un-| great man, born poor, who when taunted with 
frocked ” his adversary, besides inhibiting him. | his scanty alms, said, “It’s so hard to get the 
The scene at the theatre on Dr. Livingston’s | chill of poverty out of one’s bones.” “In like 
evening was very rich. The “ Progress” men | manner, ” says Sir Charles, “ we of the living 
— Sir J. Bowring, Mayor Murch, Mr. Tite, M. | generation, when called on to make grants of 
P., etc., — were in full force on the stage, when | thousands of centuries in order to explain the 
in walked Dr. Colenso, and immediately a clear events of what is called the modern period, 
hiss, followed by three or four more, rose from | shrink naturally at first from. making what 
the upper boxes. Then began cheering and| seems so lavish an expenditure of past time. 
stamping, and counter-hisses and. counter-| Throughout our early education we have been 
cheers. The uproar lasted for full ten minutes, | accustomed to such strict economy in all that 
and the feeling was unmistakably shown that | relates to the chronology of the earth and its 
of these two men one had been to South Africa | inhabitants in remote ages, so fettered have we 








for good — the earnest missionary who never, 
in his zeal for exploration, lost sight of his 
higher work, — the friend and admirer of good 
Bishop Mackenzie; the other had been to 
South Africa for harm, to unsettle the minds 
not only of natives and colonists, but also of 





been by old traditional belief, that even when 
our reason is convinced, and we are persuaded 
that we ought to make more liberal grants of 
time to the geologist, we feel how hard it is to 
get the chill of poverty out of our bones.” — 
Chure':man’s Family Magazine. ' 
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From the Episcopal Recorder, 15th April. 
A RIGHT SPIRIT IN VICTORY. 


Ir has not been the least of our just 
causes of congratulation, during the rebel- 
lion, that our loyal citizens have been singu- 
larly free from a spirit of revenge. The 
plovocations toit have been enormous. The 
utter wantonness of the rebellion, its evil 
principle and purpose, and the cruel treat- 
ment of our prisoners, have lacerated the 
nation’s heart. Yet, all along, while i: has 
ached with anguish, and throbbed with in- 
tense indigna‘ion, it has not counselled re- 
venge. 

As this spirit has been predominant dur- 
ing the struggle, we may rely upon its man- 
ifestation in the hour of victory. We re- 
joice in it. We believe it to be the result of 
a widespread Christian sentiment. It is, 
moreover, quite in harmony with the moral 
laws of our being, that the spirit of hatred 
and revenge should be on the side of the 
wrong. Let a man injure you, and youmay 
be sure of his subsequent hatred. The | 
aggressor must be vindictive in spirit. The 
wronged may be placable and magnanimous, 
Especially will he be so, unless he be base | 
in spirit, when his unprovoked enemy is | 
crushed under retribution, and his own cause | 
is righted, and his fair fame restored. 

The public press has sounded the key- 
note of forgiveness and magnanimity. It is | 
well. We would not have it otherwise. | 
We trust that, as the enormities of the re- 
bellion come out more and more to view, 
this spirit may still retain its ascendency in 
the nation. Let no new histories of wrong 
and outrage — and they will pour in upon 
uson the opening of Southern prison-houses 
— lash us into the meanness of revenge. 

But, at the same time, let us be careful 
not to pursue such a course, under the im- 
pulse of generous and joyful emotions, as 
shail tend to obliterate the solemn lessons | 
which God has written for us in blood, and 
taught us by agonies unspeakable. 

It is good and great to forgive sin. But 
it is evil to forgive it in such a manner as | 
to diminish a sense of itsenormity. This is | 
not God’s method. He forgives sin with in- 
finite freeness, but in a manner which ex- 
hibits it and reveals its hitherto undiscov- 
ered awfulness. We shall not act in the 
line of God’s moral government, unless we | 
forgive this awful crime of rebellion in such | 
a@ manner as, at the same time, to show its | 








hideous and fearful wrong. While we for- 
give it, we must have it distinctly under- 
stood that it is something that needs forgive- 
ness. Where there is no penitence, and no 


sense, and no acknowledgment of wrong, it: 


is not for us to hurry forward with a forgive- 
ness which is not asked, and will be despised, 
and with expressions of fraternal feeling 
which will not be reciprocated. If in judg- 
ment we have remembered mercy, so in 
mercy we must not forget the claims of judg» 
ment, dignity and right. It must be remem- 
bered that the North has not only been 
hated, but, through a misapprehension of its 
character, has been despised by the leaders 
of Southern opinion. Its good-natured mag- 
nanimity has been considered pusillanimity. 
If we make undue haste to welcome them, 
before they desire to come back into frater- 
nal relations with ys, their mistaken con- 
tempt will still be felt. If our kindness and 
magnanimity is exhibited in such a way as 
to misunderstood, it will harm and not 
help our brethren of the South. It is de- 
sirable that they should love us— and we 
have no doubt that they ultimately will — 
but it is absolutely essential to our future 
peace and right mutual relations, that they 
should respect us. The one we should 
strive to win; but the other we must have. 
If we cannot win it, we must extort it. 

There are certain great lessons which 
God would evidently burn into the national 
conscience as by types of fire, and with 
blood-red brightness, which we must not 
dare to dim or obliterate by that over-mercy 
which is indifference to guilt. God intends 
that they should live in the national con- 
sciousness, like the judgments of the fiery 
flying serpents, and of Corah, Dothan and 
Abiram, in the mind of the Jewish nation. 
That slaveholding is a sin; that its victims 
must be endowed with full civil rights; 
that it is an unspeakable degradation for 
the Church to be dragged by godless poli- 
ticians into becoming the apologist and 
advocate of profitable wrong; that rebel- 
lion against a just government, in behalf 
of a system of selfish outrage and oppres- 
sion, is a fearful crime, and cannot prosper ; 
that suffering for such sin is inevitable and 
bitter — these are the awful lessons of this 
war. Woe be to us if we do not heed 
them, and teach them to our children’s 
children ! 

Now what course shall we pursue which 
shall best impress these lessons on the com- 
munities which most need them? We must 
certainly do nothing which will foster in 
the Southern mind the delusion that this 
rebellion was a glorious though unsuccess- 
ful effort to be free. It is essential to their 
right relation to us and the government 
hereafter, that they should be made to see, 
and feel, and confess the sin of this rebel- 
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lion. It is not enough to secure the great 
salutary purposes of the bitter 2 ea 
through which they have passed, that they 
should be humbled, mortified, convinced of 
their folly and madness, and angry with 
the guides who have misled them. We 
must not treat it as if it were a fair fight 
for an equally honorable object; and as if 
now, in the midst of victory, we could af- 
ford to make light of its cause, and encour- 
age them to think well of themselves, be- 
cause their bravery has offset their wrong. 
We should forgive, and at the same time 
make them feel and repent of their sin, 

How shall this be done? Not, certainly, 
Yr taunting them in our hour of victory. 

ot by reproaches and unkindness. Still 
less by coaxing and by praise. Still less 
by slurring over the wrongs they have 
committed, and forcing ourselves, while 
they are yet sullen and unreconciled ‘ia 
heart, upon their unwilling fellowship. 

How then? By God’s method — “ good- 
ness and severity.” Kindness and mag- 
nanimous silerice to those who see and feel 
that they have been in the wrong — aid for 
all in the sufferings in which they are in- 
volved — dignified reserve towards those 
who simply submit because they must, and 
with a dogged confession, but without a 
right feeling, that they have been led 
astray — kindness coupled with self-respect, 
Justice administered with mercy, and se- 
verity, where it is needed, without passion 
and revenge —such is the spirit in which 
we should deal with them. 

The policy to which such a spirit leads is 
obvious. It is one which will not wipe out, 
but cut deeper, and color brighter, the 
great moral lessons of the war. It will be 
one of absolute forgiveness, and of a frater- 
nal welcome back to all the privileges of the 
old Union (except slavery) of the great 
mass of the misled population of the rebel 
States. It will not be a policy of wholesale 
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confiscation and punishment, but rather of 
general amnesty and restoration. This will 
be the goodness which every great and 
magnanimous government should extend to 
the misguided and the guilty. But it 
should be, at the same time,.a policy of ex- 
patriation and disfranchisement of those 
wicked leaders and conspirators, and espe- 
cially those who had been in the service, 
and enjoyed the honours and emoluments 
of the Government, who have involved the. 
rebel States in this fearful guilt, and all the 
country in this bitter woe. This will be the 
severity without which the magistrate would. 
bear the sword in vain. To fail to disfran- 
chise those guilty conspirators who concoct- 
ed this rebellion—and a baser set than 
which, in personal character, our foulest 
political life never spawned — would subject 
us to the just ridicule and contempt of the 
world. ‘This would not be mercy but weak- 
ness. It would not be magnanimous but 
base. It would exhibit a nation powerful 
without dignity, and so weakly merciful as 
to be void of self-respect. Mr. BEECHER, 
running into one of those extremes to which 
he isso prone, says he would let JEFFERSON 
Davis go, just as he would abstain from 
smashing a wasp. A wasp! Mr. Brxch- 
ER’s fertile imagination might have found 
some more fitting creature than this with 
which to compare one of the most gigantic 
and destructive evil doers in the history of 
the world)! 

We owe it to the cause of a republican 
government, founded upon Christianity, to 
demonstrate to the nations that we have all 
those attributes of sovereignty which, at the 
same time, elicit reverence, and win affec- 
tion, and kindle enthusiastic loyalty. We 
have demonstrated our power. We are in 
the process of proving our mercy and mag- 
nanimity. Let us not fail to exhibit the 
majesty of calm and unimpassioned justice. 





The farewell words of the President Elect, on 
leaving his home, 11th Feb, 1861, were then 
copied by our own hand and sent to many reli- 
gious papers with a request for the prayers Of 
their readers : — 


My Frienps: No one not in my position 
can appreciate the sadness I feel at this parting. 
To this people I owe all that am. Here I have 
lived more than a quarter of acentury , here my 
children were born, and here one of them lies 
buried. I know not how soon I shall see you 
again. A duty devolves upon me which is, per- 





haps, greater than that which has devolved upon 
any other man since the days of Washington. 
He never would have succeeded except for the - 
aid of Divine Providence, upon which he at all 
times relied. I feel that I cannot succeed 
without the same Divine aid which sustained him, 
and on the same Almighty Being I place my 
reliance for support ; and I hope you, my friends, 
will all pray that I may receive that Divine as- 
sistance without which I cannot succeed, but 
with which success is certain. Again I bid you 
all an affectionate farewell. 
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THE DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT. 
From the New York Evening Post, 15th April. 


How awful and solemn the blow which 
has fallen upon every true heart in the na- 
tion! Abraham Lincoln, the man of the 
people, whom the Providence of God had 
raised to be “ the foremost man of all this 
world,” in the flush of his success over the 
enemies of his country, while the peals of 
exultation for a great work accomplished 
were yet ringing in his ears, when his coun- 
trymen, of all parties, and liberal minds 
.abroad, had just begun to learn the measure 
of his goodness and greatness, is struck down 
by the hand of the assassin. All of him 
that could perish now lies in the cold em- 
braces of death. His warm, kindly, gener- 
ous heart beats no more; his cool, deliber-’ 
ate, wise and noble brain thinks for us no 
more; his services to his nation and to man- 
kind are ended; and he has gone to the Re- 
warder of all sincere, honest, useful en- 
deavor. The tears and lamentations of 
twenty millions of people, who are stricken 
as they never were before by the death of a 
single man, follow him to his bier, as their 
gratitude and lasting reverence will follow 
his fame through all time to come. 

Mr. Lincoln had earned the love of his 
countrymen to a greater degree, perhaps, 
than any other person who filled the Presi- 
dent’s chair, scarcely excepting the “ Father 
of his Country.” For Washington the uni- 
versal feeling of love was toned to a grave 
and profound awe by the imperturbable dig- 
nity of his character, and the impressive 
majesty of his presence. No one could a 
proach him, even with those deep and lively 
sentiments of admiration which the gran- 
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leader of the people at a time of gigantic dis- 
turbance and transition ; during four years 
of convulsive and almost agonizing civil war, 
he has been the centre of the tumult; upon 
him it has fallen to direct the movement, 
and to give tone to the spirit of the public. 
How ably he has managed, the flags upon 
every house-top at the very moment of his 
death bore a gay and exultant witness; how 
skilfully he has avoided and postponed need- 
less troubles, the ease and tranquillity of our 
return from a time of passionate conilict toa 
time of serene repose is a proof; how wisely 
he has contrived to put off the suggestions 
of an extreme or fanatical zeal everybody 
has been ready to acknowledge, for Mr. Lin- 
coln brought to his high office no prejudice 
of section; no personal resentments, no un- 
kind or bitter feelings of hatred, and —_—ae 
out the trying time of his administration he 
has never uttered one rancorous word to- 
wards the South, or towards his political 
opponents. He contemplated the responsi- 
bilities of his great charge with the calm de- 
sire to do his duty under the light of con- 
science and truth, and the-best interests of 
his country. 

The whole nation mourns the death of its 
President, but no part of it ought to mourn 
that death more keenly than our brothers of 
the South, who had more to expect from his 
clemency and sense of justice than from any 
other man who could succeed to his position. 
The insanity of the assassination, indeed, if 
it was instigated by the rebels, appears in 
the stronger hight when we reflect on the 
generosity and tenderness with which he 
was disposed to close up the war, to bury its 
feuds, to heal over its wounds, and to restore 
to all parts of the nation that good feeling 





deur and disinterestedness of his career al- | which once prevailed, and which ought to 
ways awakened, without being impressed , prevail again. Let us pray God that those 
with a certain solemn veneration. Next to | who come after him may imitate his virtues, 
Washington, President Jackson had taken | and imbibe the spirit of his goodness. 

the firmest hold of the popular mind, by the | ; . 
magnanimity of his impulses, the justice of | From the Boston Daily Advertiser, 17th April. 
his sentiments, and the inflexible honesty of | The rebellion, as it dies, wins its most 
his purposes. But the impetuosity of Jack- | signal victory. 

son, the violence with which he sometimes! By the blow of an assassin, — who profits 
pursued his ends, made him as ardent ene-| by the unsuspicious courage of one of the 
mies as he had friends. But Mr. Lincoln, | most generous of men,—the rebellion 
who had none of Washington’s elevation, or | takes the life of the only man in this 
none of Jackson’s energy, yet by his kindli- | country who could have saved the lives 


ness, his integrity, his homely popular hu- 
mour, and his rare native instinct of the 
popular will, has won as large a place in 
the private heart, while history will assign 
him no less a place in the public history of 
the nation. 

It was the fate of Mr. Lincoln, without 
solicitation or wish of his own, to become the 


of its leaders. 

This act of cowardice will outlive the 
memory of every other act of the rebellion. 
It is its most fitting memorial. 

Whether, with some historians, we con- 
sider the great rebellion as beginning when 
a coward’s blow struck Mr. Sumner down, 
or whether, with others, we count it as be- 
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ginning when outlaws of Missouri were 
permitted to make ravages on unarmed 
settlers in the wilderness, or whether its 
birthday were the day when an army 
opened fire upon a starving company of 
men which had spared-them for weeks as 
they made their open approaches, or whether 
its birth is to be reckoned from the time 
when its leaders swore fealty to the Con- 
stitution only that they might plunder the 
nation’s treasury and arsenals,— one rul- 
ing principle has presided in its history 
from its birth to its death. In the moment 
of its death, that principle reveals itself 
most precisely, in two deeds of the meanest 
and lowest crime, to which no savages till 
now known in history would have de- 
scended., 

And as to the methods of the rebellion, 
— whether its most distinguished invention 
in war, till now, were the hanging unarmed 
citizens, seized in their beds, over the 
tracks of railways, as a lesson to travellers, 
— or the sending emissaries into the country 
of its enemies to overturn trains of cars 
and take the lives of women, children and 
gray-haired men, together, hundreds of 
miles from the seat of war, —or the firing, 
at an hour agreed upon, of the hotels of a 
great city, filled with travellers from every 
country, who had no concern in warfare, — 
or the burning of ships upon the seas, as 
the signal to lure brave men to their de- 
struction when they urged all speed on 
their vessels in hope of saving life,—or 
the collecting of prisoners of war by thou- 
sands in a prison where they would freeze 
to death in slow but certain torture,— or 
the gathering them beneath an almost trop- 
ical sun in mid-summer, and starying them 
in the long madness of delayed death, — 
whatever boast may be made by General 
Lee, the head of the army, or Mr. Davis, 
the head of the State, as to their ingenuity 
in devising these modern improvements in 
warfare for which they are responsible, the 
two crimes of Friday are still the acts 
which will -outlive them all in memory. 
Nothing can be more wicked or more base 
than have been all these new methods of 
barbarous warfare. But when the ruler of 
a nation is murdered in cold blood, the act 
is remembered as is no other murder; and 
the chivalry which kills unarmed nurses 
who are vainly trying to defend a sick man 
from his assassin is especially and typically 
Southern. We will do the rebels the 
justice to say, that their system of warfare 
embraces many other acts as atrocious. 
But the station and the condition of the 
victims, and the moment selected for the 
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murders, give these two crimes a pre-emin- 
ence which will make them the monument 
of all. 

To — of these murderers simply as 
accomplices of the Confederate government 
at Danville, we need not produce their 
credentials signed by Mr. Davis. He hag 
been carrying on war for more than four 
years in .a spirit which is recognized at 
once as the inspiration of these crimes. 
And these crimes themselves belong to that 
outer circle of barbarism which the Con- 
stitution of the Confederate States is pledged 
to defend. It is more than four years since, 
that a colleague of Mr. Davis in the Senate 
said that the people of Mississippi would 
hang a United States senator by the way- 
side if he were found in their couatry, and, 
as he said so, he approved of the determi- 
nation. He made himself party in the in- 
tention. When the Confederate States 
withdrew from such check as the Federal 
government had on them, it was to inau- 
gurate in fact just such a system of murder 
to their political opponents as had been 
here proclaimed. ‘The murder of the loy- 
alists of Tennessee was only one example 
of such crimes. The murder of the Presi- 
dent is another. If any ‘‘onfederate au- 
thority had, in the faintcst whisper, dis- 
owned them heretofore, we should have 
less right now to charge such acts on the 
government which profits by them. But 
that government has never dared repudi- 
ate one of them. The Tennessee murders, 
the crime for whichBeall was hanged, the 
New York fires, the atrocities of Semmes, 
the agonies of Belle Isle, and the starvation 
of thousands at Andersonville and Salis- 
bury, are to this hour tacitly justified by 
the government at the hands of whose 
agents they were wrought. 

That government cannot disown them 
and preserve caste among its people. It 
cannot,disown them in truth. But for that 
it is careless. It cannot disown them with- 
out sacrificing itself. ‘Therefore they have 
never been disowned. They never can be. 
So much direct right is there for charging 
a similar act, which has been a thousand 
times threatened by the organs of that gov- 
ernment, and is now carried out, in precisely 
the way which they have prefigured, upon 
the men who stand convicted of like atroci- 
ties committed on a larger scale. 

The truth is, that assassination is a part 
of the system against which for these four 
years we have made war. The war ig the 
war of civilization against barbarism. It is 
the war of a people which cultivates the arts 





of peace, and looks for a steady improvement 
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in social order, against a people pledged to 
resist all such improvement, and proud of 
their skill in the arts of bloodshed. When 
the war began, the first feeling of the coun- 
try was that it was the rebellion of outlaws 
against civil order. The special crime we 
thought of then was treason. Treason was 
justly charged, bué it was not our only ene- 
my. Less superficial students soon saw that 
here was a republic matched against an 
oligarchy, — democracy fighting against aris- 
tocracy. But that statement does not de- 
fine the contest. As we went on, the coun- 
try found that universal freedom was at 
issue, against the right to carry slavery 
everywhere. But that was not all. We 
found that we were contending, under the 
system by which a Chyistian civilization 
has instigated warfare, against those who 
were proud to acknowledge that they 
knew no higher law than passion. We 
found, that is, that we were fighting against 
barbarians. The struggle is one of the strug- 
gles which must come as the world advan- 
ces, now in an arena of blood, now in hap- 

ier conflicts, between civilizaiton and bar- 
ecto. 

Oné feature of this barbarism is slavery. 
But that is only one. Another feature is an 
oligarchy which oppresses all labouring men. 
But that is only one. One feature is the 
maintenance of ignorance. But that is only 
one. One feature is the setting religion 
outside of life, — as a piece of Sunday orna- 
ment. But that is only one. Duelling, the 
starvation of the poor, the oppression of mi- 
norities, the debasement of women, the im- 
prisonment of strangers, virtual isolation 
from all mankind, are all separate parts of 
the system. But no one of them is to be 
spoken of asif it were the only charateristic 
of the system, or as if it gave toit its name. 
Its name is barbarism; murder is simply one 
of its traits, but it is a necessary and essen- 
tial trait. Through the whole rebellion, 
and long before the rebellion, it was seen as 
one of the natural features of the system. It 
has now found for itself a mark sufficiently 
exalted to draw the attention of the world 
and of history. The census showed, before 
the war, that in Texas, in days of peace, a 
man’s chance of being murdered was twen- 
ty-four times what it was in Massachusetts. 
But people do not care for statistics. It is 
some such tragedy as that of Friday which 
makes them rightly estimate the social sys- 
tem from which such crimes are born. 

There was no need therefore for Booth to 
scream out the motto of the State of Virginia 
as he fled from the scene of murder. With 
her credentials or without them, no one 
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would have doubted that he represented her 
interest and was true to her system. It is in 
view of successive murders of more humble 
victims, — of murder on the wholesale upon 
prisoners of war, — of incendiary attempts 
planned by officers commissioned by them, 
—all crimes which the Confederate govern- 
ment dares not disown,—that it and its 
system will be held responsible for this cen- 
tral and emblematic crime. It is of no con- 
sequence to show that Booth did or did not 
hold a parchment with its authority. His 
crime is a part of its system of war, —and 
for it that system will be held responsible. 


The universal sense of personal grief, as 
well as of almost frounanalile loss to the na- 
tion, in the death of President Lincoln, finds 
scarcely a parallel in history, unless it be in 
the assassinations of Henry IV. of France and 
of William the first Stadtholder. William’s 
death occurred in the midst of the terrible 
war with Spain, during which Holland rose 
from the condition of a province to that of a 
power in Europe. The death of William 
occasioned profound grief_and great conster- 
nation, and to all human appearance it 
seemed as if the cause of the young republic 
was lost; but the nation rose to the emer- 
gency, and the young Maurice more than 
filled his father’s place as a warrior. Henry 
IV. was assassinated in 1610, by Francis 
Ravillac. The populace were ready to tear 


| the assassin in pieces, and eagerly offered 


their horses to quarter him. 

Says a historian, — 

“ Never did the death of aking create 
such a stupor, or cause more tears to flow. 
France seemed to be plunged into real 
mourning; all trade was suspended in Paris; 
work of all kinds ceased; the roats were 
covered by the inhabitants of the country, 
anxiously inquiring for news; and when as- 
sured of their misfortune, they cried out, 
“ We have lost our father! We have lost 
our father !’” 


[The Editor of the Living Age asks leave 
to copy a famliar letter, written by himself, 
without thought, at the time, of printing it.] 


Boston, 17th April, 1865. 


In the great calamity which has been 
brought upon us by “the chivalry,” it is a 
comfort to remember that, when full of joy a 
week before, there was a wonderful absence 
of boasting ; and that even on our Exchange, 
and on your Wall Street, as everywhere 
else, most humble and grateful acknowledg- 
ments to God were made. Had it been 
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otherwise, this calamity would have been 
felt as a rebuke. 

As it is, I dispose of the personal loss of a 
man whom I deeply loved as well as rever- 
enced, by the undoubting belief that he re- 
ceived the call, — 


“Well d ne, good and faithful servant ! 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


He has beautifully and completely done his 
work. eng | people have compared him to 
Moses, who led his people to the promised 
land, but was not himself to enter. He dif- 
fered from Moses in that he always preserved 
his equanimity. 

Although I was willing entirely to follow 
Father Abraham, and that he should recon- 
struct according to his own judgment, and 
even that he should show mercy upon whom 
he would; yet now I think I can see 
that Divine Providence intends that a 
heavier hand than that blessed one, which I 
should have kissed had I ever held it in mine, 
should be laid upon the demons who have 
“ despised the goodness” of Abraham Lincoln. 

Politicians had already disgusted men of 
sound mind, by talk of Gen. Lee’s magna- 
nimity in surrender, and his comparative 
innocence! His magnanimity was that of a 
rat inatrap. Had he surrendered his army 
in Petersburg and Richmond, he would have 

‘one out with some reputation for sense and 

umanity. He ought to be held responsible 
for the sufferings of our prisoners, for his 
threatened resignation would have compelled 
better treatment. And in the closing of his 
career, in his farewell to his army, after the 
lenity with which he has been treated, he re- 
news his treason by thanking them for their 
“ fidelity to their couniry” ! Inthe beginning 
he continued to hold the post of chief of Gen- 
Scott’s staff, possessing himself of our secrets 
as long as possible; then, he resigned his 
cdOmmission, and went into the service of the 
enemy. Deserter, Spy, Traitor! 

The admiration of Lee is the key-note of 
another attempt to aid and comfort the ene- 
my. Attempts at reconstruction without 
security were to be backed by the remains of a 
party still kept alive by hope that a union 
with returned and unrepenting rebels will 
enable it to govern the country again. And 
to these would have been added many soft- 
hearted and soft-headed sentimentalists. 


Enter 


The hanging of a considerable number; 


and the confiscation of the property of 
many, if not of allthe leading rebels, is nec- 
essary to the safety of many Union men in 
the South, and to the vindication and sup- 

ort of law. - This done, and the southern 
sacl filled up by ltonest industry, the stern 
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face of America would terrify our ene- . 
mies in Europe into inaction, and would rapid- 
ly make friends of governments and peoples. 

Andrew Johnson is notanewman. When 
he made his noble and brave stand in the U. 
S. Senate, more than four years ago, confront- 
ing Davis, Mason, and the other traitors, not 
a single Democrat supporting him, and all 
parties still under the reign of terror, I wrote 
to thank him, and to ask for copies of his 
speeches. He sent them, and a letter in re- 
ply. He is right in referring to his past. I 
have no doubt of him now. 

God save the Republic ! 


We venture to print, omitting the name 
of the lady to whom it was addressed, — 


A LETTER FROM THE LATE PRESIDENT. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, 4th Sept., 1864. 
My EsTEEMED FRIEND: 

I have not forgotten, probably never shall 
forget, the very impressive occasion when 
you and your friends visited me on a Sabbath 
forenoon two years ago. Nor has your kind 
letter, written nearly a year later, ever been 
forgotten. In all, it has been your purpose 
to strengthen my reliance upon God. 

I am much indebted to the Christian peo- 
ple of the country for their Christian prayers 
and consolations; and to none of them more 
than to yourself. The purposes of the Al- 
mighty are perfect and must prevail; though 
we, erring mortals, fail to perceive them in 
advance. 


We hoped for a happy termination of this 
terrible war long before this, but God knows 
best, and has ruled otherwise. We shall yet 
acknowledge his wisdom, and our own errors 
therein. Meanwhile we must work earnestly 
in the best light he gives us, trusting that 
so working still induces to the great end he 


ordains. Surely he intends some great 
good to follow this mighty convulsion which no 
mortal could make, and no mortal could stay ! 

Your people, the Friends, have had, and 
are having, great trials; in principles and 
faith pe to both war and oppression, 
they can only practically oppose the oppres- 
sion by war. In this hard dilemma some 
have chosen one and some the other. For 
those appealing to me on conscientious 

unds, I have done, and shall do the best 

could and can, in my own conscience and 
my oath to the law. 

That you believe this I doubt not, and, 
believing it, I shall still receive for our 
country and myself your earnest prayers to 
our Father in heaven. 

Your sincere friend, 
A. LINCOLN. 








From the Boston Da.ly Advertiser. 
ANDREW JOHNSON. 


ANDREW JOHNSON, of Tennessee, is now 
President of the United States. Like his 
immediate predecessor, the native of a slave 
State and of humble parentage, he has risen 
to high political station by the exhibition of 
those rare qualities which ordinarily com- 
mand success in a free country. He has 
been civil governor of a powerful State, a 
representative and a senator in Congress, 
and subsequently military governor of ;Ien- 

nessee by appointment of President Lincoln. 
' In all of these positions he has carried him- 
self with ability, and no word has ever been 
uttered against his personal integrity. We 
are in aposition to state with certainty that 
he has had the confidence of the present ad- 
ministration during the war, and while nu- 
merous other military governors have so 
conducted their business as to disappoint the 
appointing power and to render their re- 
moval necessary, Mr. Johnson has always 
stood well, and has given entire satisfaction 
to those in authority, although his position 
was in some respects more difficult than that 
of any man in a similar oflicial station. 
There can. be no doubt that he is an able 
man, thoroughly loyal, fearless in the per- 
formance of duty, and standing high in the 
confidence of those who know him best. 


Of one trait in the character of our Presi- 
dent the country may be perfectly assured, 
and that is, of his uncompromising loyalty 
and his unalterable determination to main- 
tain the Union and to enforce the laws. 
Nor are his opinions of a recent date. A 
personal friend and a great admirer of An- 
drew Jackson, he is of that old school of 
democratic politicians who believe in the 
. Constitution and the Union, and in the use 
of all necessary means to protect and pre- 
serve them. In the last days of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s wretched administration he took a 
firm and manly stand for the right, and in 
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the memorable debate of March 2, 1861, on 
the report of the peace conference, Mr. 
Johnson denounced with remarkable energy 
and marked ability the projected treason, 
for which he was set upon by the whole crew 
of disloyal men, led on by the senator from 
Oregon. “Mr. President,” he exclaimed 
in the course of this debate, “I was going on 
to remark, in reference to a general allusion 
to treason, that if individuals were pointed 
out to me who were engaged in nightly con- 
spiracies, in secret conclaves, and issuing 
orders directing the capture of our forts, 
and the taking of our custom-houses, I 
would show who were the traitors; and that 
being done, the persons pointed out to me 
as coming within the purview and scope of 
the provision of the Constitution which I 
have read, were I the President of the 
United States, I would do as Thomas Jeffer- 
son did with Aaron Burr in 1806; I would 
have them arrested, and if convicted, with- 
in the meaning and scope of the Constitution, 
by the Eternal God, 1 would execute them. 
Sir, treason must be punished. Its enormity 
and the extent and depth of the offence must 
be made known. The time is not distant, if 
this government is preserved, its Constitu- 
tion obeyed, and its oes executed in every 
department, when something of this kind 
must be done.” / 

These words were spoken at a time when 
the men to whom the government had been 
intrusted by the head. i were falling away; 
when treason was openly avowed; in the 
midst of the traitorous horde at Washington, 
and by one who was the native of a slave 
State, and bound by many personal consid- 
erations to go with those whom he so ve- 
hemently denounced. Such a man may be 
trusted in the present emergency ; and it is 
the manifest duty of all good citizens to sus- 
tain him by their influence, and to bring to 
his support all those influences which may 
aid him in the ‘execution of the high and 
important duties which he has now as- 
sumed, 
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